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REVOLUTION AS MEXICAN NOVELISTS SEE IT 


Perhaps the most striking fact of Mexico’s history is the fre- 
quency of her revolutions. Between 1821, when she emerged as an 
independent nation after eleven years of bloody struggle against 
Spain, and 1929, when the last rebellion was scotched, Mexico knew 
at least sixteen widespread movements of revolt, to say nething of the 
many local disturbances that failed to assume national proportions. 
But thirty-three of those hundred and eight years were of necessity 
years of peace, made so by the iron hand of Porfirio Diaz. So we 
must recognize a total of sixteen civil wars in just three-quarters of a 
century, eight of them, moreover, since 1910. 

A stormy career, Mexico’s. How do thinking Mexicans feel about 
their strange national turbulence? What do they consider responsible 
for it? What do they believe it has accomplished? Do they feel that 
revolution is an accelerant or a deterrent to their civilization? In 
their opinion what, if not armed rebellion, holds the solution to the 
problems of the nation? 

As a matter of fact, the educated Mexican’s attitude toward revo- 
lution has been quite definitely expressed by his own representatives, 
the writers of the present generation. Of those, the Mexican novelists 
who have been writing since the beginning, in 1910, of the most 
violent revolutionary period, have furnished the material for this 
study. The conclusions here set forth have been drawn from all avail- 
able novels published since that year which have been determined as 
touching in any way upon the subject of revolution. They represent 
the views of twenty-six of the contemporary writers of Mexico. 

The Revolution of 1910 is the immediate concern of the majority 
of the novelists. We shall consider here, however, not their opinions 
regarding that or any other specific movement, but rather their state- 
ments concerning revolution in general, and its relation to the Father- 
land. 

Our novelists advance various reasons for the frequency of the 
uprisings. 


423 
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Lopez Ituarte attributes them to the injustice of the laws and of 
their application. “Oppressive laws are one reason for our civil wars. 
. . . « The legal deficiencies and the base, selfish, and brutal proce- 
dure against the rural servants of the nation are partially to blame 
for our internal rebellions.”* 

Closely allied to his stand is that of Arenas Guzman, who places 
at least a part of the blame on the politics of the unhappy nation. The 
whole of El setior Diputado is a protest against the political system, 
and the method of conducting elections is mentioned particularly as 
a cause of revolutions—‘those electoral farces which on more than 
one occasion have constituted the determinative cause of our great 
national catastrophes.’ 

A further development of that thought is Quevedo y Zubieta’s 
statement that the presidency of the nation is like the directorship of 
the insane asylum: the incumbent “hardly makes ready to enter when 
they already say that he is leaving, devoured by the same prying, 
effeminate, gossiping system of which he declares himself master.”* 

M. L. Guzman speaks in a similar vein, saying: “It is evident to 
us that in Mexico suffrage does not exist; there exists the violent 
dispute between the groups which covet the power, supported at 
times by public opinion. This is the real Constitution of Mexico; the 
rest, pure farce.” As for the “rules possible in our political struggles, 
.... the rule is only one: if you don’t beat your opponent to it, he 
will beat you.””* 

One infers that “Caricato” is of the same opinion when he ap- 
pends the following statement to Como perros y gatos, his satirical 
history of the Revolution of 1910: “If there is anything sincere in 
all these exaggerated farces ... . it is the scorn for politics that 
appears on every one of these pages.’”® 

Castillo evidently thinks the politicos as individuals are guilty, for 
in the republic of the bees, as he describes it in Ayer, hoy ... maitiana— 
a republic notable for its air of peace and happy co-operation—a 
worker says of a drone she has just killed: “He was inciting me to 
rebellion. As I know from a cricket who dedicates himself to metem- 


1A. Lépez Ituarte, Satands (México, 1914), p. 11. 

2D. Arenas Guzman, El setior Diputado (México, 1931), p. 70. 

8S. Quevedo y Zubieta, México manicomio (Madrid, 1927), p. 118. 
4M. L. Guzman, La sombra del Caudillo (Madrid, 1929), p. 280. 

5 T. Torres, Como perros y gatos (San Antonio [Tex.], 1924), p. 187. 
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psychosis, this one who is now a corpse was in his other life a Mexi- 
can politician.’”* 

Paradoxical as it may seem, Ascensién Reyes attributes the de- 
liberate fomentation of revolutions, from Mexico’s very beginnings 
as a nation, to the leaders of federal troops. “From the Independence 
to the present time, when a revolution or a movement of banditry 
gathers force, the worst enemy of the government which pursues it is 
the army itself, or rather, the leaders charged with combating it, for 
whom the disorder becomes a brilliant business transaction, so that 
it is to their interest that that state of affairs continue indefinitely. 
.... That has happened in all our revolutions, and is the cause of 
their being prolonged indefinitely.” 

The same author also sees the backwardness of the nation as a 
cause of her upheavals, in that it provides a fertile field for agitators, 
and blinds the people to the vices and inconsistencies of the self- 
appointed leaders. “The promoters of rebellions understand instinc- 
tively that in a backward country like Mexico anyone can set himself 
up as a leader, because there will always be fools or rascals who will 
follow him, without its mattering to them that the caricature of a 
leader who today curses the previous régime may have been one of 
those who prospered most in its shadow, without its having seemed 
to him that such régime was tyranny or inconceivable despotism. 
.... And while there is in Mexico an ignorant majority, vicious and 
poverty-stricken, we shall be exposed to the plague of multi-colored 
and shameless leaders, who brazenly burn today that which yester- 
day they worshipped.””* 

We also find mention of certain defects in the civic character of 
the general public, many of them interdependent with the backward- 
ness of the nation. 

The low level of public opinion, for instance, is scored by M. L. 
Guzman, who says that it is but the voice of cowardly classes, of 
classes debased by the civic order, and that it does not dare to do 
anything more than urge the opposing forces on each other, like the 
spectators at a prize fight.® He cites particularly the shortsightedness 


6 G. Castillo, Ayer, hoy... maiiana (no place of publication, no date), p. 35. 


7J. Ascensién Reyes, Heraclio Bernal (San Antonio [Tex.], 1930), pp. 
87-88. 


8 Ibid., p. 62. 
9M. L. Guzman, La sombra del Caudillo, p. 272. 
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which blinds his countrymen to the true significance of events in 
their relation to the future. “In Mexico,” he declares, “we lack a 
mass of opinion capable of realizing that a political failure may con- 
stitute a brilliant success for the ultimate destiny of the country, and, 
on the other hand, that apparently important political successes may 
be only obstacles in the great path of history. Lacking a national 
conscience sensible to the primal values of nationality, and to its 
most lasting interests, in Mexico we allow ourselves to be dragged, 
almost always, by the fragmentary consciences of the various politi- 
cal groups, who identify their momentary successes with the suc- 
cesses of the nation.’’?° 

Guzman hints at another and a more subtle reason for the insta- 
bility of Mexico, in a certain defense mechanism which he implies in 
the national character. “The son of Mexico (as of every nation that 
feels itself physically weak before Nature or before the power of 
other nations) compensates his weakness by taking refuge in an 
excessive faith in the power of the spirit face to face with brute 
force.” This flight from reality “leads to failures, and kills in its 
cradle every impulse to build upon tangible, secure foundations—is 
there anything more characteristically ours than the conviction that 
all things can spring at a given moment from the very bosom of 
nothingness? ... .”" 

The part which weakness of the national character plays in Mex- 
ico’s proneness to revolt has been rather well summed up by Gon- 
zalez Pefia as follows, although he is referring specifically to the 
Revolution of 1910: “The extraordinary lack of patriotism which 
shows at times in various periods of the national history; the un- 
restrained ambition characteristic of the race; the intense egoism, 
which has never known how to yield before the imperious demands 
of the group ; and more than all, the lack of knowledge of themselves, 
on the part of governors and governed, which has led the nation 
fatally from catastrophe to catastrophe, from the moment it enjoyed 
independent life, were culminating now... . . ‘ion 

Over and above the reasons already stated, and more interesting 
perhaps to the foreigner, who thinks of Mexico as the land of revo- 


10M. L. Guzman, El dgwila y la serpiente (Madrid, 1928), p. 369. 
11 [bid., p. 123. 


12 C. Gonzalez Pefia, La fuga de la quimera (no place of publication, 1919), 
pp. 240-41. 
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lution, is the acknowledgment by a number of writers of an innate 
spirit of war and rebellion in the people. No less than ten novelists 
mention it specifically—‘“that fighting ardor which forms an intrinsic 
part of our national character.”** 

To Gonzalez Pefia, for one, Mexico is a country “eminently revo- 
lutionary.”** Torres evidently shares this opinion, for he says: “Don’t 
you know that in Mexico people may be lacking who will make an 
irrigation ditch, but if you change the name and say that it is going 
to be a trench, they will take the shovel from your hand ?’’!® 

M. L. Guzman remarks that among the partisans of one of the 
leaders, when an impending revolution is discussed, “. . . . there was 
apparent, although in intangible forms, as if hidden voices of com- 
mand were stirring deep within them, the instinct to fight and con- 


ae Axkana, actor and spectator, tried to penetrate the essence 
of those emotions, which were also touching him .. . . in order to 
read in... . the impassioned expressions of all who surrounded him, 


as in the letters of a written language, the national truth which might 
be hidden in all that.’’® 

The same author refers to the “Mexican sport of civil war,”*’ and 
Quevedo y Zubieta, when he mentions el carrancismo, explains, “that 
is, the eternal Mexican revolution dressed in legality.”** 

The latter is in fact the most outspoken of all on this point. In 
México manicomio, as the young Doctor Porras reads over the list 
of manias in the Manual de psiqutatria, his colleague Vallin observes, 
“One mania is missing. The revolutionary mania of the Mexi- 
See — 

Ascension Reyes shows the effect of that “mania” as follows: 
. . in all the revolutions, the people know nothing of their pre- 
sumed deliverers, and the soldiers fight without knowing for whom 
nor why..... In every revolt and in all parts of Mexico there are 
always people ready to adhere to any rebel flag... .. "20 As Mufioz 


“ 


18 Arenas Guzman, El setior Diputado, p. 212. 

14 Gonzalez Pefia, La fuga de la quimera, p. 60. 
15 Torres, Como perros y gatos, p. 169. 

16 M. L. Guzman, La sombra del Caudillo, p. 47. 
17M. L. Guzman, El dguila y la serpiente, p. 323. 
18 Quevedo y Zubieta, México manicomio, p. 200. 
19 [bid., p. 167. 

20 Ascensién Reyes, Heraclio Bernal, p. 185. 
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says, “ “The Revolution!’ The sonority of the cry seduces rebellious 
Res sai ~— 

Guerra expresses practically the same idea, at once uttering a 
general truth and making a specific application of it: Armed rebel- 
lion, if Diaz does not permit a free election in 1910, will be a dan- 
gerous recourse, “because we run the risk afterward of not being 
able to restrain all the ‘hard-boiled eggs’ who will want to shoot up 
everybody in sight. All those ‘birds’ who of late years have been 
hiding in the coalsheds will come out from everywhere, when the 
phantom of Porfirio Diaz disappears, and in dense clouds like locusts 
will sow desolation and death through all the country.”*? The people 
have always lived “like submissive and abject slaves, or like perpetual 
rebels to all principles of justice and discipline.”** 

As we have seen, then, our novelists recognize that revolutions 
are unusually frequent in Mexico, and they suggest various reasons 
why this should be so. 

As for their opinion of the effect of revolution on progress, we 
shall be surprised, perhaps, to find that, although some believe it to 
be necessary at times, none will admit that it is capable of construc- 
tive good. In fact, the majority imply, if they do not state, that in 
general its results are decidedly harmful. 

Guerra, though he detests the use of brute force, accepts it “in 
extreme cases, when evolution by peaceful means is impossible.’”** 
For he feels that “evolution alone will never be able to make its way ; 
it has always had need of revolution with which it can collaborate 
not only with the rifle, but in a thousand other ways, and running the 
same risk.”** But, though helpful sometimes in making evolution 
possible, revolution is in itself impotent to do any real good; too 
often, Guerra thinks, it results merely in a change of oppressors.”* 

Azuela agrees emphatically on this latter point. By means of 
revolution, he declares, “not a single people has succeeded in doing 
anything but replacing vampires with other vampires.”?" 

Ascension Reyes notes that all revolutionary proclamations have 
been and will be the same, implying thus that nothing is accomplished 


21 R. Mufioz, ; Vdmonos con Pancho Villa! (Madrid, 1931), p. 24. 

22 EF. E. Guerra, Maximo: Luchas civilistas (Barcelona, 1918), p. 275. 
23 [bid., p. 57. 24 [bid., p. 208. 

25 Ibid., p. 17. 26 [bid., pp. 168, 270. 
27M. Azuela, Andrés Pérez, maderista (México, 1911), p. 93. 
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by the successive upheavals.?® Gonzalez Pefia partially explains this 
phenomenon when he says, “What I doubt is that the principles of 
the revolution will ever be established by violence, when what is re- 
quired to achieve them is, rather, learning, political genius.”** “There 
are no good revolutions . . . . because they presuppose the virtue of 
men, which does not exist.’*° 

Revolution gives free rein to lawlessness. Ascension Reyes, for 
instance, scores the jail deliveries customary in Mexico’s rebellions: 
“Then happened what has happened in every revolution, from the 
Independence to our time: the doors of the jail were opened, and all 
the prisoners armed and incorporated into the files of the revolution- 
is a -«r' With the greatest pleasure they join the ranks of the 
rebels, without its mattering to them what may be the cause they are 
defending. .... - 

Villa’s order to execute three men whose very names he did not 
know calls forth this remark from M. L. Guzman: “Condemned 
beforehand, they were going to be tried now, at midnight and accord- 
ing to the law of our cuartelazos and revolutions. Summary judg- 
ments to disguise assassinations !’’** As Azuela says, “The thinkers 
prepare the revolutions, the bandits carry them out.’’** The whole of 
Lopez y Fuentes’ Campamento drives this point home. 

Ascensién Reyes and Gonzalez Pefia are the most outspoken in 
their objection to armed revolt. The former says, for example, “Ber- 
nal saw clearly that each new revolution, far from raising the moral 
level of society, raised instead the social refuse, and caused the 
audacity of the wicked to have no limits.”** “Good or bad,” the 
latter declares, “any government is better than the most brilliant mob. 
If there is any reason for Mexico’s having suffered this horrible revo- 
lutionary epidemic during three-quarters of a century, it is because 
very few Mexicans—since all have indiscipline in their blood—have 
come to understand that simple truth.’’** 


28 Ascensién Reyes, Heraclio Bernal, p. 84. 

29 Gonzalez Pefia, La fuga de la quimera, p. 93. 80 [bid., p. 122. 
31 Ascensién Reyes, Heraclio Bernal, p. 109. 

82 M. L. Guzman, El dguila y la serpiente, p. 331. 


83 M. Azuela, Las moscas. Domitilio quiere ser diputado (México, 1918), 
p. 17. 


84 Ascensién Reyes, Heraclio Bernal, p. 47. 
85 Gonzalez Pefia, La fuga de la quimera, p. 240. 
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The futility of revolution in Mexico is rather neatly summed up 
in this dialogue from Dota Pia: 


Licencrapo Espino: With all peoples, the most fruitful movements 
begin in tumult. 


DoNa Pia: Here, they begin and never end. 
LiceNcIApDO Espino: There is no omelette without broken eggs. 
Dona Pia: That is true in France; here, there are broken 


eggs and no omelette.** 


Why should Mexico’s revolutions fall so far short of the goals 
they proclaim? Why should movements which begin with the high 
hopes of the dreamers come to naught? Careful analysis will show 
that the novelists see one basic reason, which underlies all of the 
others: the people as a whole lack the proper idealism to begin with, 
and revolution is unable to supply it. 

According to Guerra, their low morale takes the form of a blind- 
ing egoism. The agents of a triumphant revolution “imagine that 
they alone did everything; they forget the numberless anonymous 
efforts which prepared the triumph, and in the name of Liberty they 
ask absolute submission to all their whims, as others ask it in the 
name of Divine Right.’’** 

M. L. Guzman feels that it causes the people to be moved by 
momentary enthusiasms, rather than by a deep and serious purpose 
which would make sure that the conditions the revolution was osten- 
sibly to bring about should be realized. “A nation deprived of great 
nuclei conscious of the need of a disinterested and generous patriot- 
ism is perforce subject, in order to produce sound and irresistible 
popular movements, to the contingency of stirring events which are 
not repeated at short intervals. That work of ephemeral enthusiasm 
[alluding to the revolution against Huerta] based on emotion would 
have no reason to continue, now that the necessary thing was the 
lasting and deep enthusiasm founded on an ideal. What was going 
to follow would be precisely the ruin of the first saving enthusiasm : 
its dissolution in the form of a number of personal ambitions, its fic- 
titious survival depending on the dissimulation of three or four hol- 


86S. Quevedo y Zubieta, Dotia Pia, o el contrachoque [drama], (México, 
1919), p. 33. 


87 Guerra, Méximo, p. 270. 
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low ideas invented for the use of the leaders, the least sincere and 
most servile intellectual advisers, or rather, those most submissive to 
the glitter of exterior force, not to the austere virtue of inner 
ideals. .... _ 

Gonzalez Pefia agrees with him: “.. . . In these eternally revolu- 
tionary countries, all revolutions abort and forget their principles as 
soon as they come into power.’’*® 

So Azuela remarks paradoxically that a successful revolution 
fails, because upon “succeeding” it becomes the government, and no 
government is good—not, he implies, that it is bad intrinsically, but 
rather that it is limited by the low level of the people upon whom 
it depends.*° 

Heraclio Bernal, a sort of Mexican Robin Hood whom Ascension 
Reyes pictures as galloping about Mexico during the ‘seventies and 
eighties, robbing the rich to give to the poor, remarks that, in order 
to realize his dreams of freeing the peons from their hard servitude, 
“more than an armed revolution, which will only produce countless 
evils in the country, is needed the education and uplifting of the 
people. Otherwise, the revolution, in case it should triumph, will have 
made the peons and workers not free, but insolent, and if they suc- 
ceed in taking possession of positions of authority, the tyranny and 
the infamy will be infinitely greater than they are now.’ If we 
remember that it was actually written in 1920, this passage would 
seem to indicate quite pointedly its author’s explanation of the failure 
of revolution. 

As Gonzalez Pefia says, “Revolutions do not change the soul of 
the people.”’*? 

The conclusion is that they should be avoided, and a few authors 
express definite opinions as to how its absence could be insured in 
the future. 

Education is the antitoxin, according to Gonzalez Pefia—educa- 
tion and peaceful reform; and this is the implied belief of most of 
the others. The work of raising the level of the people must be car- 
ried out; suffrage must be limited “until the task of educating all 


38 M. L. Guzman, El dguila y la serpiente, p. 368. 
39 Gonzalez Pefia, La fuga de la quimera, p. 141. 
40M. Azuela, Los caciques (México, 1917), p. 15. 
41 Ascensién Reyes, Heraclio Bernal, p. 226. 

42 Gonzalez Pefia, La fuga de la quimera, p. 71. 
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Mexicans intellectually and morally is fulfilled, in order that they may 
be conscious of their civic rights and duties. ... . Until all these 
and other things come to pass, dictatorships will follow revolutions 
and revolutions dictatorships, as happens with the majority of the 
unhappy countries of Spanish America.’’** ‘We shall jump repeat- 
edly from revolution to dictatorship until we are convinced that the 
good of the masses can be attained only with wise legislation, with 
justice, with culture, with industries, with commerce, none of which 
are secured without peace.”’** 

Ascensién Reyes lays special emphasis upon the part of Chris- 
tianity in the education of the masses. “The Christian education of 
such portion of the population [the workers], and its continual in- 
crease, until these conscientious, moral, and industrious working 
people shall form the majority, will be the only thing which will in 
the future make revolutions impossible in Mexico.”** 

Castillo, whimsical as usual, has a diverting solution to offer— 
with a sting of truth in its tail. “There, in the fiery veins of the 
chile, in the yellowish meal of the tortillas, in the indigestible sauce 
of the moles, in the colorful ‘péle-méle’ of the enchiladas, in the 
delicious looking and tasting butter of the guacamole, palpitates the 
spirit of our race, integral, eternal. In them is the true cause of our 
surprising ‘revolutionism.’.... Let us banish these things from our 
diet, and, as a final and indispensable remedy, put the politicians on 
bread and water.”** 

But whatever the means they recommend, most thoughtful Mexi- 
cans agree to the end: the avoidance of revolution from this time 
forth. 

How is Mexico’s salvation to be effected? Not by revolution, as 
we have seen. Nor is anarchism the answer,*’ nor socialism,** nor 
communism.*® No, the change must be wrought by evolution and 
order. “I am for the slow transformation of the existing social struc- 
ture, and not for the immediate suppression of all law and all gov- 
ernment, much less by means of force. The majority of laws and 
governments are detestable, for they serve only the interests of capi- 


48 Gonzalez Pefia, op. cit., p. 93. 44 Ibid., p. 141. 

45 Ascensién Reyes, Heraclio Bernal, p. 62. 

46 Castillo, Ayer, hoy... maiiana, p. 106. 

47 Ascensién Reyes, Heraclio Bernal, p. 68. 48 Tbid., p. 27. 
49 Guerra, Méximo, p. 270. 
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tal and of those who wield the power, but if we have not the capacity 
to modify those laws and purify those governments, much less shall 
we be able to live happily and peacefully without them.”*° 

“It is time,” says Arce, “that our ideals be realized in the true 
democratic form, that is, within the bounds of order.’”™ 

The progress which the bees achieve, and which Mexico should 
emulate, so Gonzalez thinks, is “a peaceful progress, filled with love, 
with honey, with light . . . . not like that which the revolutionists try 
to implant by dint of shots and killing.”’®? 

“The urgent thing is to advance, to develop, to progress, and in 
order to do so, let us seek the support of Science and of Art,” the 
usually flippant Castillo says with sincerity.* 

Several specific ways are suggested of bringing about this peace- 
ful transformation. 

Some of the authors advocate social and legal reform. Guerra, 
for instance, advocates laws to better the condition of women,"* and 
he believes that real reform would include measures in favor of birth 
control; community owning of land; the suppression of the right of 
testament, so that fortunes would revert to the State at the death of 
the owners; pensions and State aid, properly administered ; the ra- 
tional education of the people; and the teaching of an international 
tongue.*. 

Ascension Reyes recommends a system of legislation “similar to 
that of Germany”—one which would provide accident insurance, old- 
age pensions, etc., for the working classes.** “The only practical 
means of aiding the people is that being used in Arroyo Seco [an 
ideal mining community], where the miners have a Mutual Benefit 
Society, a Co-operative Society, a Savings Bank, and other social 
institutions. .... _ 

Arce, their special champion, urges the physical, mental, and 


50 Ibid., p. 271. 
51M. Arce, ;Ladrona! (San Antonio [Tex.], 1928), p. 169. 


52 A. Gonzalez, Carranza: Novela de la Revolucién (San Antonio [Tex.]), 
p. 38. 


58 Castillo, Ayer, hoy... maiana, p. 96. 

54 Guerra, Méximo, p. 164. 

55 [bid., p. 244. 

56 Ascensién Reyes, Heraclio Bernal, p. 64. 
57 [bid., p. 27. 
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moral betterment of the Indians, in whom he believes the hope of 
Mexico to lie. The first thing to do with the untamed mountain 
tribes, if it is desired that they “adhere to our civilization, is to show 
them the advantages of that civilization, without persisting obstinately 
in the opinion that merely through the miracle of our wanting it our- 
selves they will understand and follow us.’’** All of the tribes should 
be given lands and rights, should be taught decent standards of living, 
should be encouraged to develop their own arts and peculiar abili- 
ties—their music, painting, knowledge of herbs, and so on. Thus will 
be suppressed not only the evil, but also the origins of the evil; and 
the schools will produce “men who will learn to be loyal.”*® 

Teja Zabre wants for them freedom from the white man’s hypo- 
critical aid, which is merely a cloak for exploitation. “The only 
thing I want for the Indians is that they be not ‘protected’ so much, 
that they be allowed to live.”®° 

Though Xavier Icaza does not commit himself with regard to the 
salvation of the Fatherland, one infers that he shares the opinion he 
attributes to Diego Rivera: “We must act... .. We must not talk. 

. We must create..... We must be Mexicans. .... Let our 
work be essentially Mexican. We must be national. We must express 
Mexico.” 

But, in general, the emphasis is laid upon the uplifting power of 
education, and on the moral regeneration of the people. “. . . . While 
there weighs on the nation the burden of illiterates, who constitute a 
frightful percentage of her total population, that democracy will 
never be more than a beautiful Utopia, which, upon being practically 
applied by those who will take it upon themselves to prostitute it, will 
bring social anarchy, with its terrible wake of misery, of slackening 
of discipline, of immorality. .... 7 

“We cannot attain to a pure democratic government,” Gonzalez 
Pefia agrees, “until the work of culture, of moralization, of collec- 
tive well-being through wealth is fulfilled... .. "68 The future direc- 
tion of the country, he says, is in the hands of the intellectual and 


58 M. Arce, Sélo té (San Antonio [Tex.], 1928), p. 72. 

59 Ibid., p. 176. 

60 A. Teja Zabre, Alas abiertas (México, no date), p. 195. 

61 F. Xavier Icaza, Panchito Chapopote (México, 1928), alcance. 
62 Arenas Guzman, El setior Diputado, p. 248. 

68 Gonzalez Pefia, La fuga de la quimera, p. 93. 
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cultured class created by the Dictatorship. “It will be Thought which 
will oppose victoriously the attacks of the evil, atavistic instincts 
which have retarded the progress of the nation... .. While the 
people do not change in soul, they cannot change in institution.” 
“On the day when the national vanity disappears, wiped out by cul- 
ture, when we are industrious, modest, and serious, and when, think- 
ing that we are the last, we aspire to be the first, we shall have built a 
great Fatherland.”®* 

Ascension Reyes, as we have seen, believes that the Church must 
play a part in this regeneration. Teja Zabre, whose Alas abiertas was 
inspired by the inception of the national air force of Mexico, feels 
that the aéroplane can teach his countrymen a lesson of which they 
are badly in need: “Let us hear the lesson of equilibrium, in order 
that we may not fall into slavery or death.”®* 

And we may consider that he is summing up for his colleagues 
their own formula for the realization of Mexico’s dreams when he 
continues: “With a reorganization which will utilize all the vital 
forces of the country, we shall be able to construct the delicate in- 
struments and the delicate institutions that modern civilization de- 
mands of all peoples who long to be free. It is necessary for us to 
fill in the moats of savage industrialism and of commercial selfish- 
ness, to kill waywardness, to temper provincialism and rivalry: to 
work in peace !’’®* 


CONCLUSION 


Mexico’s history as an independent nation has been little more 
than a series of revolutions, with the period from 1910 to 1930 lead- 
ing all others in violence. The Mexican novelists who have been 
writing since 1910, and from whose opinions, as representing those 
of educated Mexico, we have taken these conclusions, believe that its 
prevalence has been due to oppressive laws, to the work of self-seek- 
ing agitators who have known how to make the successive struggles a 
source of profit to themselves, and, particularly, to the ignorance and 
low morale of the people, and their innate love of rebellion. 

Mexico’s addiction to civil war is to be regretted. For although 


64 Ibid., p. 92. 

65 Ibid., p. 141. 

66 Teja Zabre, Alas abiertas, p. 209. 
6t Tbid. 
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revolution may be at times a necessary evil, not only is it powerless 
to accomplish positive good, but, according to most of the writers 
whose works we have examined, it must inevitably result in actual 
harm to the nation. Far from being a cure for her ills, it merely 
makes them more acute. 

The cure will not be an easy process. But although the task of 
building Mexico into a sound, enlightened nation may be slow and 
difficult, it can be accomplished—not through revolution, which is 
an attempt to treat the symptoms instead of the disease, but through 
legal and social reform, through honest toil, through a humble recog- 
nition of her faults and a sincere effort to correct them, and, more 
than all, through education—not through revolution, but through 
evolution, and peace. 


ELIZABETH M. HENRY 
Tucson, ARIZONA 











VALLE INCLAN, LA NOVELA Y 
LA POLITICA 


Con los violines sucede lo que con el vino: mientras mas viejos, 
mas valiosos y gustosos. Con Ramon Maria del Valle Inclan y 
Montenegro, acaece lo que con el vino y los violines afiejos. 

Nacié en Puebla de Caramifial, Pontevedra, el 28 de octubre de 
1870. Alli transcurrieron su infancia y su adolescencia. Durante sus 
afiOs nifios saturé su alma el espiritu de Galicia. Uno de sus criticos 
dice dél que es la expresién misma de esa tierra.1 Descendiente de 
guerreros, de fundadores de ciudades en Méjico y de conventos en 
Madrid — si hemos de creerle — segtin dice con jactancia que supera 
a la de Marcos de Obregoén,? uno de sus tios intervino en la ultima 
guerra carlista (1872-76). Y los relatos que el sobrino escuché de 
éste y de otros parientes suyos, habian de resucitar — estilizados — 
en la pluma del futuro novelista. 

Cursé Leyes en la universidad de Santiago de Galicia. A los 
veinte afios marché a Méjico. Aqui, durante su no larga estancia, 
encendidse su fantastico don, al fuego de Tierra Caliente, como llama 
a la que le atrajo con sus leyendas, con sus viejas dinastias y sus 
dioses crueles.* En 1894, vuelto a Espafia, publica en Pontevedra un 
tomito de cuentos: Femeninas.t Mas de una de sus historias de 
amor ; mas de uno de sus personajes, reapareceran, refinados, pulidos, 
en obras sucesivas. Por ejemplo, La Nifia Chole sera, también, la 
heroina de la Sonata de Estio (1903). 

En 1896 llega Valle Inclan a Madrid: 


presentandose entre los jévenes como personaje misterioso, aventurero, 
acuchilladizo y linajudo que renovaba en el vivir la manera romantica, 


1 Jacques Chaumié, “Don Ramén del Valle Inclan,” Mercure de France, 
Vol. CVIII, 16 de marzo de 1914, pag. 233: “Valle Inclén est Pexpression méme 
de cette terre.” 

2 En la Relacién I, Descanso 20, de su Vida, informa el héroe novelesco de 
Vicente Espinel (1550-1624) : ... “oi decir a mis abuelos que eran hijos de con- 
quistadores, y tuvieron repartimiento de los Reyes Catélicos.” 

8 Sonata de Estio, ed. de 1917, Madrid, pag. 12. 


* Siguiéronle: Epitalamio, 1897; Cenizas, 1899; Adega, 1899. 
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bien que adobada con cierto aristocratico refinamiento, conforme a la 
época decadente de los artistas de Paris. Segtin esta misma idea roman- 
tico-modernista, fragué en su fantasia el tipo de un personaje, hidalgo 
a la antigua y bohemio a la moderna, todo a la vez, a quien did por 
nombre el Marqués de Bradomin, gallego, tradicionalista y monarquico 
chapado a la antigua, linajudo y sefior de sus Estados: pero mundano y 
lascivo, conquistador donjuanesco, refinado en placeres: en suma, en el 
fondo del alma, un espafiol aristocrata a la antigua espafiola, forrado de 
los decadentismos de la moderna aristocracia. A este dechado que tiene 
no poco del famoso libertino italiano Casanova, acomod6é su manera de 
presentarse en todas partes, ya que no su manera de vivir, por no per- 
mitirselo la maldita falta de pecunia; y tal fué el personaje que se propuso 
retratar en sus obras literarias.® 


En efecto: En 1902, y en la Sonata de Otofio, conocemos las 
Memorias autumnales del Marqués de Bradomin; en 1903, las de 
Estio; en 1904, las de Primavera; al afio siguiente, las de Jnvierno. 
La época de la segunda, supo, asimismo, de unas notas autobiogra- 
ficas, publicadas en la revista El Alma Espajiola.£ Cuenta Valle 
Inclan en ellas tan fabulosas hazajias, que motiva la duda casi abso- 
luta de cuanto asegura haber vivido: 


Estuvo el comienzo de mi vida lleno de riesgos y azares. Fui hermano 
converso en un monasterio de cartujos y soldado en tierras de Nueva 
Espafia. Una vida como la de aquellos segundones hidalgos que se en- 
ganchaban en los tercios de Italia por buscar lances de amor, espada y 
fortuna ... 

A bordo de La Dalila, lo recuerdo con orgullo, asesiné a Sir Roberto 
Yones. Fué una venganza digna de Benvenuto Cellini. Os diré cémo 
fué, aun cuando sois incapaces de comprender su belleza: pero mejor sera 
que no os lo diga: seriais capaz de horrorizaros. 


Esas mentiras no desmentidas, valieron para envolver la figura 
extrafia de nuestro autor en leyendas de amores y aventuras heroicas 
que su histrionismo ha cultivado y mimado con el primor de sus 
mejores paginas. Valle Inclan, a fuerza de fantasia, parece haber 
olvidado donde acaba la verdad, donde empieza la ficcion. 

Enlutado. Fino como tallo amenazado de quiebra; gris y luenga, 
pero ya no copiosa la barba; ojillos claros y miopes tras de gafas de 


5 Julio Cejador y Frauca, Historia de la Lengua y la Literatura Castellana 
(Madrid, 1919), XI, 1. 


6 Num. del 27 de diciembre de 1903. 
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carey ; palida la color, noble la frente, voluntariosa la nariz y siempre 
sueltas la imaginaciOn y la sin hueso. Recuerda, por su ingenio para 
mentir, al protagonista de La verdad sospechosa; por su maledi- 
cencia, cuando da en la censura, a don Mendo, el de Las paredes oyen. 
Ambos prototipos de Juan Ruiz de Alarcén (1581 ?-1639), se ade- 
lantaron a quien a los dos confunde y supera. También famoso 
manco de la izquierda para gloria de la diestra, tiene, de Cervantes, 
la procer dignidad, entereza de caracter y dadivoso el bolsillo. Fal- 
tale, en cambio, la comprensiOn amorosa de la flaqueza humana, la 
paciencia y la serenidad casi divinas y el ansia de justicia caracteris- 
tica del poeta del Quijote. Pobre como el de Alcala; envuelto en 
fabulas y donaires como Lope; amigo de teologia y facultado para 
percibir lo ridiculo como Quevedo, si no conocido la carcel por irregu- 
laridad en los recaudos, ni el destierro por sus satiras, fué a dar en 
la delegacién de policia por alteraciones de la paz publica contra 
actrices, actores y guardias municipales (como al estrenarse en el 
teatro Fontalba, de Madrid, por la Compafiia de Margarita Xirgu, 
El hijo del diablo, del catalan Joaquin Montaner) ; y pidid, con no- 
bleza ejemplar, que se le abrieran las prisiones por negocios de alta 
politica, reclamando a los jueces militares del gobierno del general 
Berenguer que le impusieran la misma pena acordada a los demas 
firmantes del manifiesto republicano que incit6 a la abortada revo- 
lucién de diciembre de 1930, pacificamente triunfante el 14 de abril 
de 1931. De entrafia encallecida, ni la muerte de un compafiero le 
detiene para atacarle como hombre y creador, segun hiciera al fallecer 
Blasco Ibafiez (1867-1928). Arbitrario y caprichoso, altanero e 
insolente, ensalza Hoy a quien Ayer heria; se malquista Mafiana con 
quien Hoy defendid. De divertido hablar y de feliz discurso, deléitase 
tanto al disertar cuanto mas a su oyente deslumbra. Y es tan lucido 
su verbo, que bien podria pensarse de él, como Wilde de si mismo, 
que si en sus obras escritas aplic6é el talento, en su charlar dejé su 
genio. Porque, segin recuerda André Gide, al evocar una comida 
con el autor de A Woman of No Importance, Valle Inclan se lo dice 
todo; y no conversa, cuenta: “Nous étions quatre, mais Wilde fut 
le seul qui parla. Wilde ne causait pas: il contait.”" Asi don Ramon 
en sus tertulias de café. 


7 André Gide, Oscar Wilde. In Memoriam (Souvenirs). Dixiéme éd. Paris, 
Mercure de France (1925), I, 15. 
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Rubén Dario (1867-1916), lo ha cantado asi: 


Este gran don Ramon de las barbas de chivo, 
cuya sonrisa es la flor de su figura, 

parece un viejo dios altanero y esquivo 

que se animase en la frialdad de su escultura. 


El cobre de sus ojos por instantes fulgura 
y da una llama roja tras un ramo de olivo. 
Tengo la sensacién de que siento y que vivo, 
a su lado, una vida mas intensa y mas dura. 


Este gran Don Ramon del Valle Inclan me inquieta, 
y a través del zodiaco de sus versos actuales, 
se me esfuma en radiosas visiones de poeta, 


© se me rompe en un fracaso de cristales. 
Yo le he visto arrancarse del pecho la saeta 
que le lanzan los siete pecados capitales.® 


Del magistral soneto subrayemos algunos conceptos: altanero, 
esquivo, frialdad, intensidad, dureza, inquietante. Toques definitivos 
que componen el retrato. En el verso final vémosle en la lucha eterna 
entre el Bien y el Mal. A Valle Inclan, como a Lawrence en las 
Letras inglesas, hallasele desde un principio fascinado por la sen- 
sualidad.* Sensuales son los cuadros — los movimientos — que inte- 
gran las Sonatas. Sensual es ya el titulo. Suena, halaga el oido musi- 
calmente. Y sus palabras y sus descripciones, gratas son al tacto y 
al olfato. Madariaga dice de todas las manifestaciones estéticas de 
Valle Inclan, que son de una sensibilidad muy desarrollada, “pero sin 
guia filosdfica ni lastre moral.’’?° 

La sensualidad le hace amigo de los simbolos, del arte parnasiano. 
En las Sonatas cuida, sobre todo, del arte de la composicién. Mas 
que la esencia, le seduce el canto. Cuando todavia se le contaba entre 
los jévenes escritores de Espafia, Amado Nervo (1870-1919) decia: 


8 El canto errante, Vol. XVI de las Obras completas de Rubén Dario, 
Madrid, 1918. 

® John Heywood Thomas — en articulo titulado “The Perversity of D. H. 
Lawrence,” en The Criterion, Vol. X (October, 1930), London—dice, en la 
pag. 7: “Critics were never tired of saying what a pity it was that such a prom- 
ising writer as D.H.L. should be so sensual,” etc. 

10 Semblanzas literarias contempordneas (Barcelona, 1924), pag. 210. 
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Ramon del Valle Inclan es, en mi concepto, el mas consciente... El 
que mejor conoce y cultiva los secretos del estilo, el que mejor sabe lo 
que se propone y adénde va."4 


Y en otra de sus crénicas, explica: 


Encuentra [Valle Inclan], por ejemplo, que no deben usarse ciertas 
palabras de dura o dificil pronunciacién, como aquellas que tienen dos 
consonantes después de una vocal: objeto, septiembre, etc., porque dice, 
con una semiburla peregrina, la cantidad de esfuerzo que su pronunciaci6n 


requiere no se gasta sino a expensas del entusiasmo o de la comprensién 
del lector.1? 


Estamos, en consecuencia, ante un virtuoso del arte literario. El 
lirismo le enajena. Le imanta la orfebreria. Se percibe en sus nom- 
bres de personas y lugares el hechizo de la caricia auditiva: “San 
Clemente de Brandeso,” “Carlota Elena Agar y Bendafia,” “Sierra 
de Celtigos” ... Hasta los criados de sus primeros libros responden 
a sonoros llamamientos: “Aruelas,” “Birén,” “Florisel”... Andrés 
Gonzalez-Blanco (1886-1924), fervoroso en los veinte afios, apunta 
entonces: “El estilo es, en efecto, lo distintivo, lo primordial de la 
personalidad de Valle Inclan.” E insiste: “Quedamos, pues, en que 
el estilo y la inspiracién femenina caracterizan la obra de Valle In- 
clan.”** Rubén Dario abunda: “A Valle Inclan le llaman decadente, 
porque escribe en una prosa trabajada y pulida, de admirable mérito 
formal.”’** 

Espiritu aristocratico, avaro de seleccién y perfecciones, pare- 
cera — por la repeticién de los temas, por la brevedad de las Sonatas, 
sonatinas mas bien — que su aliento creador no sera largo. Su luz 
no es todavia sol derramado en el paisaje. Es fino reflejo, en tallado 
y transparente vaso, bajo la nave de un templo renacentista. 


Hemos de confesar — decia el profesor Arthur L. Owen, en diciembre 
de 1922— que Valle Inclan no tiene un poder inventivo muy fecundo; 
no conozco otro novelista que haya utilizado tantas veces su materia ni 
sacado tanto provecho de ella. Ademas de esto, la materia misma no es 


11 Amado Nervo, La lengua y la literatura, 1* parte de los “Informes” 
remitidos desde Europa a la Secretaria de Instruccién Publica y Bellas Artes 
de Méjico, Vol. XXII de Obras completas de Amado Nervo (Madrid, 1921), 
pag. 220. 


12 Jbid., pags. 174-75. 
18 Los contempordneos (3* serie, Paris [sin fecha]), pags. 11 y 13. 
14 Espatia contempordnea (Paris, 1901), pag. 313. 
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del todo original. El autor ha sabido a veces combinar elementos, sacados 
de distintas fuentes, afiadiendo algo de su propia cosecha y revistiéndolo 
todo con su incomparable prosa, de modo que queda como cosa nueva.'® 


Arte miniado de reminiscencias es el de Valle Inclan asimismo 
para Jacques Chaumié: 


Il a plus d’un trait de resemblance avec Chateaubriand, d’ailleurs, et, 
sans que l’on sente |’imitation, certains de ses paysages d’Amérique évo- 
quent invinciblement les plus belles pages de René ... Beaucoup plus nette 
est l’influence que Barbey d’Aurevilly a exercée sur lui. Ces deux gentils- 
hommes de lettres ont la méme obsession d’4mes superbes et indomptées, 
de tragiques amours et de sataniques mystéres.*® 


Julio Casares no incluye al autor de Le Génie du Christianisme 
entre los modelos valleinclanescos. Suma, al de Les Diaboliques, los 
nombres de Casanova, Ecga de Queiroz y Gabriel d’Annunzio."* 

Francis Miomandre ha escrito, sin embargo: 


Il [Barbey d’Aurevilly] n’avait ni ce sens du passé, ni cet humour ... 
Il ne pouvait remonter plus loin que le XVIII® siécle. Tandis que don 


Ramon pénétre jusqu’au coeur du moyen-age, et cela naturellement, sans 
effort ...* 


E] aristocraticismo estético de Valle Inclan se renueva en 1916. 
De este afio es La lémpara maravillosa, con la que alumbro sus Ejer- 
cicios espirituales. Aqui leemos: 

Sé como el ruisefior, que no mira a la tierra desde la rama verde 
donde canta. ... 

Atraccién es amor, y amor es gracia estatica. ... 

En las creaciones del arte, las imagenes del mundo son adecuaciones 
al recuerdo donde se nos representan fuera del tiempo, en una visién 
inmutable. ... 

Sélo buscando la suprema inmovilidad de las cosas puede leerse en 
ellas el enigma bello de su eternidad. ... 

El secreto de las conciencias solo puede revelarse en el milagro musical 
de las palabras. Asi el poeta, cuando mas obscuro mas divino.’® 


15 “Sobre el arte de Ramén del Valle Inclan,” Hispania, Vol. VI, nam. 2, 
marzo de 1923, pags. 75 y 76. 


16 Jacques Chaumié, articulo cit., pag. 237. 

17 Critica profana (Madrid, 1916), pags. 97-109. 

18a Pluma (Madrid), enero de 1923 (nim. dedicado a Valle Inclan), 
pag. 70. 

19 [a lampara maravillosa, pags. 24, 164, 167, 171 y 63. 
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De esos postulados concluimos varios hechos: (1°) Indiferencia 
hacia el realismo. (2°) El quietismo como ideal estético. (3°) Ideal 
formal de la concepcion y de la expresién intimas. 

Es curiosisima esta ultima preocupacién de quien — nuevo Ver- 
laine entonces — proclamo la excelencia musical sobre todo: “De la 
musique encore et toujours!” Porque Valle Inclan, segin testimonio 
de Ricardo Baroja y de Cipriano Rivas Cheriff (sus intimos amigos), 
no entiende de misica.”’*° 


El verbo de los poetas como el de los santos, no requiere descifrarse 
por gramatica para mover las almas. Su esencia es el milagro musical. ... 
La suprema belleza de las palabras, sdlo se revela, perdido el significado 
con que nacen, en el goce de su esencia musical, cuando la voz humana 
por la virtud del tono, vuelve a infundirles su ideologia.** 


Tres lamparas alumbran su camino: “temperamento,” “senti- 
miento,” “conocimiento.”** Y trabaja, dia a dia, “cavando la cueva 
donde enterrar esta hueca y pomposa prosa castiza. ... ”** 

Los personajes de las Sonatas se expresan en lenguaje estilizado, 
artistico: creacién de Valle Inclan. Un viejo aldeano se produce asi: 


— Aqui viene el yantar. La sefiora se levant6 para disponerlo todo por 


sus manos. Salvo su mejor parecer, podriamos aprovechar este huelgo. 
Si cierra a llover no tendremos escampo hasta la noche. 


Y la pobre alma molinera, Ilena de caridad: 


— Pondré una trébede al fuego, si acaso les place calentar la vianda.** 


Bastan esos ejemplos, que se multiplicarian espigando en las 
Sonatas, para comprender que lo mas expresivo de ellas no suena en 
labios de sus criaturas, sino en la pluma del escritor. 

En la Sonata de Estio, dice su protagonista : — Los espafioles nos 
dividimos en dos grandes bandos: Uno, el Marqués de Bradomin, y 
el otro los demas.** 

La idea no es nueva. Pero es significativa: define al propio Valle 
Inclan. Pocos hombres tan altaneros como éste. Una anécdota que 
se le atribuye en Madrid, ilustra su soberbia. Cierto conocido suyo, 


20 “Valle Inclan en el café,” por Ricardo Baroja; “Mas cosas de D. Ra- 
mén,” por C. Rivas Cheriff, La Pluma, enero de 1923. 


21 La lampara maravillosa, pags. 66 y 96. 
22 [bid., pag. 81. 28 Tbid., pags. 85-86. 
24 Sonata de Otofio (ed. Madrid, 1918), pag. 19. 25 Pag. 77. 
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enterado de la pobreza en que Don Ramon existia, hasta el extremo 
de padecer de hambre, contdselo a uno de los hermanos Baroja. 
Acordaron— don Ricardo y don Pio— pasar por donde Valle lo 
hacia tarde a tarde, para, con disimulado arte, invitarle a cenar. Die- 
ron, puntuales, con él. Hiciéronse los encontradizos, y explicaronle 
que iban a yantar en un café cercano, famoso por su cocina. Invi- 
taronle a acompafiarles. Don Ramon fué con ellos. Y una vez sen- 
tados, cuando uno de los Baroja pidio al sirviente tres cubiertos, Valle 
Inclan enmend6, presuroso: — Doz, zdlo doz — con su peculiar ce- 
ceo. — 3 Cémo dos? —, requirié, sorprendido, alguno de sus compa- 
fieros. — Doz, porque ya yo he comido y eztoy hazta aqui—, y se 
tocé la nuez bien prominente para marcar el punto de su hartura. 
En articulo titulado Dias de bohemia, recordando los de la juven- 
tud de Valle Inclan, y los propios, ha escrito Manuel Bueno: 
;Cuantas veces ha compartido conmigo los modestos condumios que 
le aderezaba su portera? Innumerables. Ademas, he conocido pocos hom- 
bres que soporten con mas entereza que el autor de las Sonatas la adver- 
sidad. Su estoicismo varonil recuerda al de don Francisco de Quevedo. 
Indiferente a la estrechez, Valle Inclan no tenia entonces mas que una 
preocupacién: su obra futura. “; Por qué no colabora usted en los peridédi- 


cos?” —soliamos preguntarle.— “La prensa —contestaba —avillana el 
estilo y empequefiece todo ideal estético.”** 


En el siglo XX, al igual que don Juan Manuel (1282-1348?) en el 
XIV, Valle Inclan podria escribir los dos versos que rematan el 
Enxemplo X del Libro de Patronio: 

Por pobreza nunca desmayedes, 
pues otros mas pobres que vos veredes. 


II 


El primer caracter bien plasmado que crea Valle Inclan es el feo 
y galante, catdlico y sentimental Marqués de Bradomin: santo que 
ama siempre que esta triste.*7 Héroe de las Sonatas, encarna la auto- 
biografia espiritual de Don Ramon. Conociendo al primero sabemos 
cémo hubiera querido vivir el segundo. Manco el uno y el otro, basta 
comparar la causa y el medio que motiva y encuadra la mutilacién 
del fingido y la del verdadero. Mientras Xavier de Bradomin, jinete 
carlista y soldado tenaz, pierde su brazo siniestro al ganar la orilla 


26 Ja Pluma, nim. cit., pag. 44. 27 Sonata de Ototio, pag. 214. 
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contraria de un rio—rizadas las aguas por las balas enemigas — 
dejandole su manquedad duefio de si mismo para pensar en la actitud 
que en adelante debe adoptar con las mujeres para hacerla poética,”* 
Valle Inclan pierde el suyo como consecuencia de vulgarisima disputa 
de café. De ahi que cuando ufanarse quiso un dia de su parecido con 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (1547-1616), don Jacinto Bena- 
vente — oportuno, sardénico — reparara : — ; Eh, Ramon, que no fué 
en Lepanto! —. Objecién que no agradaria al lisiado de hoy, si re- 
cordamos que en la Sonata de Invierno hace que Xavier envidie mas 
la gloria militar de quien intervino “en la mas memorable y alta oca- 
sidn que vieron los pasados siglos ni esperan ver los venideros,”’”® 
que la de haber escrito el Quijote. 

Otro personaje se destacara de la produccién valleinclanesca para 
aventajar a Bradomin en fuerza, ya que no en lirismo: Don Juan 
Manuel de Montenegro. Sabemos de su existencia en la Sonata de 
Otono: “hidalgo visionario y prédigo que vivia en el Pazo de Lan- 
tafion.”*° La primera vez que hablar le oimos queda trazado su genio 
de espafiol primitivo y despético. Xavier y su prima Concha le 
aguardan en el palacio de ésta. Los criados tardan en franquearle la 
puerta; y espoleando, impaciente, a su caballo, aléjase al galope, 
después de gritar desde lejos con portentosa voz: — No puedo dete- 
nerme. Voy a Viana del Prior. Tengo que apalear a un escribano.™ 

Precursor de Don Juan Manuel nos parece Don Pedro Mos- 
coso, el de Los pazos de Ulloa, de Emilia Pardo Bazan (1851-1921). 
Con cierto tufillo bravio y montaraz ; de mirada dura, avizora y lince. 
Vigoroso y pujante. Formidable retrato de caballero feudal degene- 
rado ya, que se rige por la logica de la barbarie, y para quien toda 
expresiOn de sensibilidad es signo de blandura y afeminamiento digno 
de desdén. 

Atin conoceremos mejor a Montenegro en Aguila de blasén 
(1907). Y cabalmente, en Romance de lobos (1908). Mujeriego, 
hospitalario y violento; temerario y blasfemo; con siete vidas, como 
los gatos monteses; cinico y creyente, sus criados le reputan padre 
de los pobres y espejo de los ricos. Llamanle el mas grande caballero 
del mundo. ... ; Castillo fuerte! ... ; Sol resplandeciente! ... ; Toro de 
valentia !** Lo cual no es ébice para que le sepamos actuar reiterada- 


28 Sonata de Invierno, pags. 142 y 156. 
29 Cervantes, Prélogo al lector de las Novelas ejemplares (1613). 
80 Pag. 70. *1 Pags. 107-8. % Aguila de blasén, jornada I, esc. v, pag. M4. 
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mente como hipocrita y farsante. Tal se comprueba en la jornada II, 
escena vii, de Aguila de blasén, donde le vemos — empequefiecido — 
cubrirse los ojos “con un ademan tragico aprendido alla en sus moce- 
dades roméanticas.” Arcilla primitiva, espiritu medioeval, Monte- 
negro sofid emular gloriosos pasos de un su quinto abuelo, capaz de 
poner fuego una noche a tres galeras de piratas ingleses, sin otra 
ayuda que la de sus hijos, infantes todos y el ultimo de nueve ajios. 
Pero no pudo engendrar vastagos como los de su antepasado. Seis 
mozos comidos de lascivia, ciegos de codicia, que le disputan las 
hembras cuando no le pretenden robar y pegar, son sus descendientes. 

El paso huracanado y la voz tempestuosa de Montenegro hacen 
temblar otras jornadas de Valle Inclan. También alienta el Caballero 
en las tres novelas carlistas (Los cruzados de la causa, El resplandor 
de la hoguera y Gerifaltes de antafio), y en la que lleva por titulo 
el apodo de uno de sus hijos: Cara de Plata (1922). Mas en Ro- 
mance de lobos consigue toda su plasticidad barbara hasta adquirir 
proporciones de talla épica. El soplo genial que anima a estas paginas 
no es de los que aguardan lenta ejecucion. Y Valle Inclan, consciente 
de que la extrafia gracia se habia posado en su musa, en ocasién 
cuando se hallaba recluido en cama, cerro las puertas y ventanas, echd 
cortinas y corrié visillos —avido de perder la nocién del Tiempo, acu- 
ciado por el brio creador—y en dos semanas did fin a su obra maestra. 

En Aguila de blasén y en Romance de lobos Valle Inclan traspone 
los limites estrechos del refinamiento aristocratico, suntuoso y barroco 
que priva en las Memorias de Bradomin. Pordioseros y ladrones, 
zagales y molineros, peregrinos y criados pueblan las jornadas. La 
figura de Montenegro no podria desenvolverse en el ambiente pro- 
picio a Xavier. Necesitaba del fondo sombrio y agrio, tétrico a veces, 
para destacarse con la brava claridad que de si mismo emana. 

El lenguaje también es otro. El matiz dieciochesco; la frase con 
aspiracion de madrigal — retorica y galante — conveniente a Brado- 
min, ceden el tono al verbo rudo de Montenegro. El idioma es bar- 
baro, como las comedias en que interviene. Recargado en negras 
tintas. Aspero y hasta escatolégico. Picaro e intencionado casi siem- 
pre. Ya no es Valle Inclan, como el d’Annunzio de JI Piacere, un 
“dilettante dé sensazioni,” segin la frase de Benedetto Croce.** Si 
el italiano recrea la atmosfera pastoril y tragica del siglo XIII en La 


33 [a Letteratura della Nuova Italia, saggi critici, terza edizione riveduta 
dall’autore (1929), IV, 10. 
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Figlia di Jorio, el gallego infunde vitalidad a cuanto de misterioso y 
supersticioso hay en su tierra de milenario sabor: 


La originalidad, la honda, la fuerte originalidad de Valle Inclan con- 
siste en haber traido al arte esta sensacién de la Galicia triste y tragica, 
este algo que vive y que no se ve; esta difusa aprensiOn por la muerte, 
este siniestro presentir de la tragedia que se avecina, esta vaguedad, este 
misterio de los palacios centenarios y de las abruptas soledades. Tefio 
medo d’unha cousa que vive e que non se ve! Toda la obra de Valle Inclan 
esta ya condensada en esta frase de Rosalia®* [de Castro (1837-1885) ]. 


En Aguila de blasén — a manera de paloma que pudiera acercarse 
a un tigre, esporadicamente, para traerle un ramo de olivo — en con- 
traste con Montenegro, pasa la figura de dofia Maria Soledad, su 
esposa, como pasd Nucha, con tacito andar, por las ruinas de los 
Pazos de Ulloa. Maria Soledad: mujer de romantica encarnadura, 
vive una realidad femenina enunciada por Isabel de Segura, heroina 
de Los amantes de Teruel, de Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch (1806- 
1880). En el acto IV, escena iv, de este drama, y refiriéndose a 
Zulima, su vengativa rival, dice Isabel: 


No le ha de valer el llanto, 
ni el ser mujer, ni ser bella, 
ni reina. ; Si soy por ella 
tan infeliz! ; Tanto, tanto! ... 
Dime, pues, di: tu sefior 
gqué suplicio le impondra? 


AveLt. Una hoguera acabara 
con su delincuente amor. 


IsaBEL. ; Su amor! ; Amor desastrado! 
Pero es amor... 


ADEL. 2Y es bastante 
esa razon?... 


ISABEL. ; Es mi amante 
tan digno de ser amado! 
Le vid, le debié querer 
en viéndole. 


84 Azorin, El paisaje de Espatia visto por los espatioles (Madrid, 1917), 
cap. II, “Galicia,” pag. 38. 
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Y en la jornada II, escena ii, de la comedia barbara de Valle Inclan, 
cuenta dofia Rosita: — Dofia Maria no concibe que pueda existir una 
mujer que no esté loca por Don Juan Manuel —. En la misma jor- 
nada, escena vii, crizanse estas palabras: 


DoNa Maria. Yo también estuve enferma: Creo que a la muerte... 
Pero tu no has sabido el camino para ir a verme. 


Ex CABALLERO. No me atrevi... ; Te habia ofendido tanto! 
DoNa Maria. ; Y olvidaste que yo te perdoné siempre! 


Ante su rival del momento no es menos magnanima dofia Maria: 
SABELITA. ; Cuanto la ofendi!... Madrina, quise romper para siem- 
pre con el pecado y salir de esta casa. ... 

DoNa Maria. Has hecho bien, porque asi salvaras tu alma. Pero yo 
nada te exijo, hija mia. Sé que cuando te vayas vendra 
otra mujer, que acaso no sea como tu.... Yo soy vieja y 
no podré ya nunca recobrarle. ;No pude cuando era 
joven y hermosa! ; Y tu eres buena, y tu le quieres! ... 


Tipo que si continua la linea iniciada por Isabel de Segura, ade- 
lantase en meses a Sefiora Ama, de Benavente. Vi6 la luz en 1907, 
y la comedia benaventina no fué estrenada hasta el 22 de febrero del 
afio siguiente. 

Una frase del Caballero, emocionado por la abnegacion de quien 
perdona todos sus pecados, pinta a su “santa y noble compafiera” — 
como la llama sin librarse del lugar comin: “; Maria Soledad, tu alma 
es grande y loca!’’** 


III 


Valle Inclan se describe a si mismo — en la citada Autobiografia 
de 1903 — “de rostro espafiol y quevedesco.” (Complacenle las com- 
paraciones proéceres.) Y Quevedo, en su soneto “A Roma sepultada 
en sus ruinas,” dice: 

.. y solamente 
lo fugitivo permanece y dura! 


Ahi tenemos dos conceptos: (1°) lo fugitivo: de movimiento; 
(2°) permanence y dura: de ansia de eternidad. Y, 3 de qué nace todo 
nuestro arte, segtin el propio Valle Inclan? “De saber que un dia 
pasaremos.”** Asi el suyo, que en las primeras obras es arte quieto, 


85 Ed. Madrid, 1915, pag. 340. 
86 Los cuernos de don Friolera (1921), ed. Madrid, 1925, pag. 22. 
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extatico — segtin se define en La lémpara maravillosa —, evoluciona, 
desde las Memorias de Bradomin, de lo contemplativo hacia lo dina- 
mico; de lo lirico hacia lo dramatico. Las sensaciones subjetivas, 
narradas en primera persona, dejan plaza a una serie rapida de 
cuadros objetivos. Y a modo de coro tragico— para imponer mas 
dramatismo y realidad a las escenas — las voces de beatas y de cléri- 
gos, de campesinos, curanderos y sirvientes. Junto al Caballero 

Un criado que se llama por burlas Don Galan: Es viejo y feo, embustero 


y miedoso, sabe muchas historias, que cuenta con malicia, y en la casa de 
su amo hace también oficios de bufén.*" 


Voz de la conciencia de Montenegro, don Galan es puente humano 
entre la hidalguia y la plebe. Espejo que da a su duefio la vision del 
vulgo irrespetuoso y de buen sentido. Ya no es el romantico Florisel 
guiando con la flauta de cafia el canto de los mirlos.** Los hijos de 
la gleba ganan una posicion en el campo estético de nuestro creador. 

No renunciaria, sin embargo, Valle Inclan, al estilo esmerado, al 
encanto de su arte de contar. El mismo afio de Romance de lobos 
es el de la primera ficcién carlista: Los cruzados de la causa (1908). 
En ésta, y en las que le siguen uno después — El resplandor de la 
hoguera y Gertfaltes de antatio —, el dato histérico jamas se impone 
a la imaginacion, evocadora de la actitud del autor con respecto al 
citado conflicto: 


Sin duda, Valle Inclan siente esa adhesién romantica a lo pasado, a 
las causas vencidas, al ambiente de distincién y de nobleza de los legiti- 
mismos, que fielmente florece en las almas de los poetas, aun con inde- 
pendencia de sus ideas. Pero de esta simpatia aristocratica no se deben 
sacar consecuencias doctrinales, sino estéticas. Una causa politica como 
el carlismo, que ha podido provocar y sostener largas guerras, lo que 
supone haber conseguido la adhesién apasionada de una parte del pueblo, 
tiene que ser necesariamente muy compleja. ... 

.. No es espiritu carlista, sino espiritu feudal, espiritu de protesta de 
aristocracias moribundas, el que alienta en el bello libro de Valle Inclan 
[Los cruzados de la causa] que tiene, sobre todos sus méritos, el de una 
impecable prosa, de soberbia elegancia estatuaria.*® 


Es decir: la invencién vale aqui mas que la realidad; el estilo 
supera atin a todos los otros elementos que componen la obra, precisa- 


8t Aguila de blasén, pag. 63. 88 Sonata de Ototio, pag. 109. 


89 FE. Gémez de Baquero, Novelas y novelistas (Madrid, 1918), “Valle In- 
clan. Las novelas de la guerra carlista,” pags. 226-28. 
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mente por no esclavizarse al hecho. (George Santayana ha escrito: 
.-. music is a means of giving form to our inner feelings without 
attaching them to events or objects in the world.)*° 

En 1904—el mismo afio de la Sonata de Primavera — Valle 
Inclan produce una de sus historias mas preciosas: Flor de santidad. 
Su protagonista, Adega, “tenia un hermoso nombre antiguo.” “Era 
muy devota, con devocién sombria, montafiesa y arcaica.’** Un dia 
esta humilde, maltratada y dulce visionaria que tenia dos violetas por 
pupilas, ve a un peregrino; y se le entrega, candorosa, segura de que 
es Dios Nuestro Sefior... Muerto el peregrino por una hoz su- 
persticiosa y criminal, la pastora no vuelve a la venta donde los 
venteros no la trataron como hija, sino como sierva. Deambula per- 
dida por los caminos clamando su cuita, durmiendo en los pajares, 
donde la albergan por caridad. Y tragica y plafiidera dice con fe de 
cristiana auroral y divina: 


— ; Todos lo veréis, el lindo infante que me ha de nacer! ... Conoce- 
réisle porque tendra un sol en la frente. Nacido sera de una pobre pastora 
y de Dios Nuestro Sefior. 


Y repetira : 


—  j Sera un lindo infante, lindo como el sol! Ya una vez lo tuve en 
mis brazos. ; La Virgen Maria me lo puso en ellos! ; Rendidos me que- 
daron de lo bailar !*? 


2 Llegé antes la prosa espafiola a tan puro grado de ingenuidad? 
Si el lector de los paises anglosajones — que mira casi siempre por 
la ética antes que por la estética de un libro — hallara en las Sonatas 
y en otras ficciones valleinclanescas botones de fuego para su puri- 
tanismo, tal vez no repugnara el cuento de Adega: de igual modo 
que no vela sus ojos, en los museos, ante la serena desnudez de los 
marmoles helénicos. Antonio Machado la canta asi: 


Esta leyenda en sabio romance campesino 

ni arcaico ni moderno, por Valle Inclan escrita, 
revela en los halagos de un viento vespertino 

la santa flor del alma que nunca se marchita. 

Es la leyenda campo y campo. Un peregrino 
que vuelve solitario de la sagrada tierra 


40 Little Essays (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons), Part III, pag. 134. 
“1 Flor de santidad (ed. Madrid, 1920), pag. 20. 
42 Pags. 129-30. 
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donde Jestis morara, camina sin camino 

entre los agrios montes de la galaica sierra. 

Hilando silenciosa, la rueca a la cintura, 

Adega, en cuyos ojos la llama azul fulgura 

de la piedad humilde, en el romero ha visto 

al declinar la tarde, la palida figura, 

la frente gloriosa de luz y la amargura 

de amor que tuvo un dia el SALvADor Dom. Cristo.** 


Si no conociéramos antecedentes como el de William Blake, casi 
no creeriamos que el de Flor de santidad es el mismo autor de Divinas 
palabras (1920). 

En 1789 aparecieron las Songs of Innocence. Cinco afios después, 
las Songs of Experience. Alli supimos del jubilo infantil. Blake veia 
las cosas con ojos felices de nifio, benditos de amor. Aqui las ve con 
miradas dolidas de llanto: 

My mother groan’d, my father wept, 
Into the dangerous world I leapt; 
Helpless, naked, piping loud, 

Like a fiend hid in a cloud. 


Struggling in my father’s hands, 
Striving against my swadling-bands, 
Bound and weary, I thought best 
To sulk upon my mother’s breast. 


La buena fe de Adega contrasta irreconciliablemente con la picar- 
dia y el impudor de Mari-Gaila, figura principal de Divinas palabras. 
Flor de santidad es sencilla y casta. Compleja es la otra y sucia de 
codicia y de lujuria. El naturalismo maloliente que apesta algunas 
paginas de Mother India, habia infestado ya a no pocas de Divinas 
palabras. Asi las de la escena ii de la I jornada, y las de la vii de la 
II. Libro acre y fuerte como lienzo de Gutiérrez Solana; sombrio y 
malicioso como novela picaresca, tiene, sobre su valor intrinseco, el 
de probar una vez mas la versatilidad del talento de su creador y el 
de acusar las transformaciones de esa creacién de lo lirico— Flor de 
santidad —a lo dramatico. Toda Galicia — la sofiadora, la primitiva, 
la generosa, la vehemente, la astuta, la sensual, la miserable, la embru- 
jada — halla cabal expresién en los libros de Valle Inclan. Ya lo 
escribié Tenreiro: 


48 Poesias completas, 1899-1925 (Madrid, 1928), pags. 239-40. 
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A Valle Inclan estabale reservada la intima y plena comunién con el 
alma de su raza, y en su obra tenemos que saludar los gallegos el monu- 
mento artistico en que alcanz6é mas alta encarnacién el verdadero ser de 
nuestro pueblo.** 


Pero no es sdlo diferencia de color y de temperatura moral la 
que distingue a Divinas palabras de Flor de santidad. Lo es también 
de forma literaria. De postura del creador frente a su criatura. La 
clasificacién — tragicomedia — impone a Divinas palabras la técnica 
dialogada —a la antigua y remozada manera de La Celestina — utili- 
zada por Valle Inclan desde 1903, en dos cuadritos de Jardin umbrio: 
“Tragedia de ensuefio” y “Comedia de ensuefio.” Flor de santidad 
esta escrita en prosa poética. Y mientras el autor se complace pin- 
tando a la hermosa Adega con piadosos matices de artista primitivo, 
traza las figuras y las situaciones concupiscentes de Divinas palabras 
con la impiedad caracteristica de quien escribié la pasion y muerte de 
Calixto y Melibea: como si la vileza de la materia — segun el con- 
cepto de Gracian (1601-1658) — avergonzara los primores del arti- 
ficio.** Figuras que, por su vigorosa fealdad, recuerdan a las del 
pintor mejicano Diego Ribera. 

La aficion a la forma escénica, dialogada, en que se desarrollan 
sus comedias barbaras, arraigara, mas y mas, en Valle Inclan. Segan 
ha declarado en varias entrevistas y conversaciones—a partir de 
1929 — quiere que sus criaturas se presenten siempre solas; sin el 
comentario del autor. Que todo lo sea la accién misma. En este 
aspecto — explica —, existen dos formas literarias. Una, cuyo inte- 
rés radica en los mismos personajes, desde el momento en que surgen. 
Otra, la que cuando los personajes y la accién son triviales, deja 
poner comentarios al autor. En el ultimo caso — seguimos interpre- 
tando a Valle Inclan — incluye el escritor lo que no hay en los hechos, 
recargando la obra, mezclandose en ella como nuevo personaje, como 
verdadero protagonista. Del primer tipo de arte — arte impasible, 
esto es, incapaz de padecer, cuyo interés esta en la accién misma — 
halla ejemplo en Shakespeare. Del segundo, en Anatole France y en 
Proust. 

La teoria de Valle Inclan es tan vieja como los parnasianos fran- 


44Ramén Maria de Tenreiro, “Valle Inclan y Galicia,” La Pluma, nim. 
cit., pag. 36. 


45 Agudeza y arte de ingenio, Discurso LXIII: “De las cuatro causas de 
la agudeza.” 
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ceses, a quienes, por la calma olimpica sofiada para su poesia, se les 
llamo “les Impassibles.” Tan vieja como Flaubert. ; No dijo éste que 
el autor no debia sentir ni simpatia ni antipatia por sus criaturas? 
A propdsito de semejante técnica, y refiriéndose al novelista de 
Salambé, escribe Pio Baroja: 


2Son esta serenidad y esta impasibilidad reales? Yo creo que no. Me 
parece muy dificil que lo que se inventa con pasién y con entusiasmo sea 
indiferente. Se podra fingir la indiferencia, pero nada mas.*® 


La teoria que favorece Valle Inclan sabe, pues, de antecedentes y 
votos franceses. Paul Valéry también la tuvo en cuenta. Malcolm 
Cowley, en un ensayo titulado Toward a Universal Man, relativo al 
autor de La Jeune Parque, dice: 


People tell him, “You write in a certain manner; therefore you are a 
classicist.” Not in the least; he is simply a person. His poems exist inde- 
pendently of his person, and are not necessarily an expression of himself.** 


Escenas hay en Aguila de blasén donde aparece ya el arte impa- 
sible de Valle Inclan. Ejemplos: la ii de la jornada III, entre el 
Caballero, el escribano y el alguacil; la vi y la vii de la IV, entre don 
Farruquifio y Cara de Plata; entre los mismos y La Pichona. 

Esa impasibilidad se acentuara mas en Divinas palabras. Pero 
no la satura. Porque es, precisamente, el comentario del autor, y no 
la accién de los personajes mismos, la clave emocionada que inter- 
preta el sentido sentencioso que — en labios nazarenos, ha casi dos 
mil afios, y en boca de Pedro Gailo, frente a nueva Magdalena — 
inspira y titula la ficcién: 


Los oros del poniente flotan sobre la quintana. Mari-Gaila, armoniosa 
y desnuda, pisando descalza sobre las piedras sepulcrales, percibe el ritmo 
de la vida bajo un velo de lagrimas. Al penetrar en la sombra del portico, 
la enorme cabeza del idiota, coronada de camelias, se le aparece como una 
cabeza de angel. Conducida de la mano del marido, la mujer adiltera se 
acoje al asilo de la iglesia, circundada del aureo y religioso prestigio, que 
en aquel mundo milagrero, de almas rudas, instituye el latin ignoto de las 

Divinas PALaBras* 


46 Ja nave de los locos (Madrid, 1925), “Prélogo casi doctrinal sobre la 
novela,” pag. 44. 


47 The New Republic, December 8, 1926. 
48 Ed. Madrid, 1920, pag. 285. 
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Si en toda la novela se percibe un clima baudelaireano, parécenos 
que el final hubiera complacido al poeta que escribié : 


Dans la brute assoupie un ange se réveille. 


IV 


Es en los esperpentos donde el credo impasible de Valle Inclan 
alcanza expresién maxima. 

2 Qué caracteriza al género de ficciones asi clasificadas? Los es- 
perpentos — intensos, objetivos, crueles — parecen ensefiarles a los 
hombres que pasaron los tiempos heroicos. Si las Sonatas y las no- 
velas carlistas valiéronle a su autor compararsele con Velazquez — 
comparacion que no favorecemos, por ver nosotros en Velazquez, 
como lo ve Eugenio D’Ors, “el simple realismo,” “la objetividad”—el 
agudo sentido de las desproporciones humanas, de las limitaciones 
que engendran el ridiculo, y la nota grotesca sometida a critico 
rigor — peculiaridades de los esperpentos — provocan el recuerdo de 
Goya. Por ello nos previene Valle Inclan mismo, en una de sus con- 
versaciones: En Los cuernos de don Friolera, el dolor de éste es el 
de Otelo, y, sin embargo, no tiene su grandeza. La ceguera es bella 
y noble en Homero; pero en Luces de bohemia (1924), esa misma 
ceguera es triste y lamentable, porque se trata de un poeta bohemio ... 

Las figuras de los esperpentos quedan reducidas a guifiapos. Fan- 
toches que su autor sacude, tras de someterlos en su mayoria a fraca- 
sos angustiosos, déjalos caer inutiles, rotos, estigmatizados, para no 
alzarse mas. Leyendo estas obras recordamos la divisa que su autor 
decia tener, en su Autobiografia: “Desdefiar alos demas y no amarse 
a si mismo.” Como su don Friolera, Valle Inclan parece creer que 
el mundo nunca se cansa de ver titeres y agradece el espectaculo de 
balde.** La satira no perdona ocasion de herir y de irritar la herida 
que produce. Desde Alfonso XIII hasta el ultimo chulo callejero, 
el Borbén y los espafioles de mas diversas categorias quedan mez- 
clados en acido cocktail naturalista. 

Uno de los esperpentos — Las galas del difunto — desprestigia la 
creacién literaria de Valle Inclan, por su chabacaneria.” Sirve, en 


49 Los cuernos de don Friolera, pag. 47. 


50 Las galas del difunto vid la luz en una de tantas publicaciones populares 
que se editan en Madrid semanalmente. En 1930 inicia el libro titulado Martes 
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cambio, para confirmar la actitud antiacadémica y antigubernativa del 
autor. Y—lo que es mas significativo— para demostrar cémo el 
carlista y el aristocrata de Ayer, es liberal-republicano y demécrata 
Hoy. Juanito Ventolera, el protagonista, suele hablar asi : “El soldado, 
Si supiese su obligacién y no fuese un paria, deberia tirar sobre sus 
jefes.” “La guerra es un negocio de los galones.” “El hombre que 
no se pone fuera de la ley, es una cabra.”** 

En otros esperpentos hay escenas magistrales de imposible olvido. 
Mas, por su emocion punzante, por su conmovedora penetracién de 
la debilidad humana, no caben especificamente dentro del arte impa- 
sible. Lo cual abona las palabras de Baroja, tomadas del prélogo de 
La nave de los locos. No en vano dice don Estrafalario: “Creador y 
criatura son del mismo barro humano.”*? Escenas imborrables son 
la viii y la xiv de Luces de bohemia — maravilla de literatura mur- 
geriana. En la viii, el Excelentisimo Sefior Ministro de la Gober- 
nacion, escritor un dia, al ver ante si a Maximo Estrella — poeta 
ciego y miserable que tuvo figura, palabra, gracejo, pero carecié de 
voluntad — evoca, nostalgico, el pasado: “Tu resucitas toda una 
época de mi vida, acaso la mejor. j;Qué lejana! Estudiabamos 
juntos. Viviais en la calle del Recuerdo. Tenias una hermana. De 
tu hermana anduve enamorado. ; Por ella hice versos!” Y parece 
querer decir: Por ella, y por la Poesia, y por la mocedad, y por la 
ilusi6n fui feliz, como no he podido serlo poderoso y adulado. Por 
tu buen humor, desgraciado y maltrecho poeta borracho, trocaria mi 
cartera de gobernante, donde caben todos los expedientes, pero donde 
jamas anidan y cantan los versos a cuyo goce hube de renunciar para 
salvarme de lo que llamariamos desastre, burguesamente, y seria, tal 
vez, la felicidad ... 

En la escena xiv, Valle Inclan sittia a Rubén Dario y al Marqués 
de Bradomin en un patio del madrilefio cementerio del Este. Vuel- 
ven del entierro de Maximo Estrella. El tema de la muerte precede 
a su paso lento. El cobarde y pagano Rubén siente el terror de ultra- 
tumba: “; Yo hubiera sido feliz hace tres mil afios en Atenas!” dice 


de Carnaval: nombre que nada tiene que ver con aquella ficcién ni con la 
siguiente en el mismo volumen: la ya dos veces anteriormente publicada Los 
cuernos de don Friolera. En tercer lugar del tomo, La hija del Capitén. 

51 Martes de Carnaval, pags. 19, 20 y 59. 

52 Los cuernos de don Friolera, pag. 38. 
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con frase digna de Winckelmann. Y el audaz y catdlico Xavier, 
replicale: “Yo no cambio mi bautismo de cristiano, por la sonrisa de 
un cinico griego. Yo espero ser eterno en mis pecados.” 

(Esas ultimas palabras pueden aplicarse a otras criaturas valle- 
inclanescas. Sobre todas, a Montenegro. Si don Juan Manuel tiene 
un dia miedo de ser el diablo, tentado esta otro de hacerse ermitafio; 
porque para ser santo — explica — se pasa por el Infierno. Y, i qué 
decir del sacrilego Abad que en Cara de Plata exclama: “j Satanas, 
ayudame y el alma te entrego! ; Ayidame, Rey del Infierno, que todo 
el mal puedes !’”’**?) 

Los esperpentos tienen protagonista individual. También Tirano 
Banderas (1926), que lleva el nombre de su principal caracter. Am- 
bientada, como la Sonata de Estio, en Tierra Caliente, es una de las 
obras mas ricamente pintorescas de las Letras contemporaneas. Ru- 
fino Blanco-Fombona acert6é diciendo de ella que es a Hispano- 
América lo que Carmen, de Mérimée, a Espafia. Valle Inclan, como 
ya observo Alfonso Reyes, ama la vitalidad patética de la América 
ibera: “aquella célera, aquella combatividad, aquella inmensa afirma- 
cién de dolor, aquel hombrearse con la muerte.”** Y entiende mejor 
su espiritu y penetra mas sus problemas sociales. 

El convencionalismo de Tirano Banderas es, sobre todo, de carac- 
ter idiomatico. Su lenguaje es rico en giros comunes a varios pueblos 
de nuestra lengua; no es exclusivamente espafiol mejicano, segun 
aclaracién oportuna del mismo Blanco-Fombona. 

Apoyandose en la vida de conocidos revolucionarios de Méjico, 
Valle Inclan traz6 cuadros de violenta intensidad, de furioso dina- 
mismo impresionista, subrayados, siempre que puede, por la ironia 
y la satira criticas, familiares a las producciones Ultimas de este es- 
critor. Aquel en que los cerdos devoran al crio de Zacarias el Cru- 
zado (IV parte, libro sexto) ; el otro (al final del mismo libro), en 
que Zacarias ahorca, tirando desde el caballo que lo arrastra, al ga- 
chupin don Quintin Pereda, el usurero de los Empejfitos; el del 
Fuerte de Santa Monica (V parte), y el ultimo, en que Tirano da 
muerte a su propia hija enajenada, cuando sabe que ambos estan casi 
en manos enemigas, alcanzan tan brutal aliento dramatico, que una 
vez conocidos son indelebles de la memoria del lector. 


58 Cara de Plata (1922), ed. Madrid, 1923, pags. 223-24, 262-65 y 275. 
54 Alfonso Reyes, “Valle Inclan y América,” La Pluma, nim. cit., pag. 34. 
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Vv 


Bajo el titulo genérico El Ruedo Ibérico, Valle Inclan se propone 
publicar una novela en nueve tomos. He aqui su plan de composi- 
cién: Primera serie: “Los amenes de un reinado.” I, La corte de los 
milagros ; II, Viva mi duefio; III, Baza de espadas. Segunda serie: 
“Aleluyas de la Gloriosa.” IV, Espafia con honra; V, Trono y ferias ; 
VI, Fueros y cantones. Tercera serie: “La restauracién borbdénica.” 
VII, Los salones alfonsinos ; VIII, Dios, Patria, Rey; IX, Los cam- 
pos de Cuba. 

La frecuencia con que Valle Inclan altera el titulo de sus obras y 
cambia su numeracion al enlistarlas, llévanos a pensar que este pro- 
yecto (si llega a realizarse cabalmente), mas de una vez sera en- 
mendado. El segundo tomo — Viva mi dueiio — iba a llamarse, de 
acuerdo con un plan anterior, Secretos de Estado. 

Segtin explica su autor, El Ruedo Ibérico — cuyos dos primeros 
voltiimenes ya conocemos — no tendra protagonista personal. Su gran 
protagonista, es el medio social, el ambiente. (Caso no nuevo en las 
Letras de Espaiia: bien lo fia Fuente Ovejuna, de Lope de Vega: 
1562-1635.) Quiere Valle Inclan llevar a la novela la sensibilidad 
de su pueblo, tal como se muestra ante la reaccién de los hechos que 
tienen importancia. (Ya Menéndez y Pelayo — 1856-1912 — habia 
escrito que el genio filosdfico de un pueblo o de una raza, no debe 
buscarse unicamente en los fildsofos de profesién, sino en la expre- 
sién de su arte, en las fases de su historia.) 

Son los hechos que ocupan ahora a Valle Inclan, de aquel periodo 
tan necesitado de revisién critica que va desde las visperas de la revo- 
lucién de 1868 hasta la muerte de Alfonso XII (1885). Cree Don 
Ramon — y aqui arrostramos otro de sus enormes cambios — que 
ya el hombre no tiene importancia. Ahora el protagonista de la vida 
es el grupo, la colectividad, el gremio, la multitud. Es la supremacia 
de lo social sobre lo individual que ha perdido su valor — resume el 
gran individualista. Son los dias del “soldado desconocido” — sigue 
pensando — simbolo y encarnacioén de todos los soldados muertos. 
Y el amor, por ser individual, pierde ante esta nueva interpretacion 
histérica. No es que pierda en su esencia. Pero la vida marcha ahora 
por las rutas de lo social, y esta interpretacién — insiste con criterio 
comunista — se refleja, légica y necesariamente, en la novela, que 
es la historia. En La guerra y la paz — concluye — Tolstoi vio ya 
esta supremacia de la masa. 
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En la conversacién que antecede hallaremos, tal vez, la clave de 
que La corte de los milagros y Viva mi duefio — satiricas hasta el 
escandalo, despiadadas y valientes — conquisten el considerable nu- 
mero de lectores negado a las Sonatas, a las novelas carlistas y a las 
comedias bérbaras. (Sin que se entienda por ello un éxito de venta 
comparable al de los Episodios Nacionales, de Galdés— 1843-1920— 
al alcance de todas las fortunas mentales y de no pocos gustos litera- 
rios, ni un ruido social comparable al producido por Pequeieces, de 
Coloma — 1851-1915 — ni un clamoreo ciudadano como el movido 
por L’Assommoir, de Zola, v.gr., hace mas de cincuenta afios, en 
Francia.) Aunque, segtin apunta Alvaro Alcala Galiano, “un Valle 
Inclan popular parece un contrasentido,”** lo cierto es que sus burlas 
del ambiente isabelino, de las personas reales, de los ministros de la 
reina, de los palatinos, de las costumbres de la época, gustan a gran 
parte de lectores que jamas se interesaron antes en este autor. (Valle 
Inclan podria decir, hasta cierto punto — como Marcial de sus epi- 
gramas con respecto a los romanos —aplicando sus palabras a los 
espafioles: Naci para ser la gala y el ornato de las fiestas hispani- 
cas... Cuando hube reemplazado el primor por la diatriba... ; cuan- 
tos éxitos tuve entonces! ) 

Se queja el periodista de Figuras excepcionales de lo malparada 
que va a salir la Espafia de la segunda mitad del siglo XIX en manos 
de Valle Inclan. Aclaremos que, de ser asi, la culpa no sera del nove- 
lista, sino de quienes, en vez de empefiarse en hacerla mejor, la de- 
jaron indefensa en muchos flancos, abierta a la satira corrosiva y 
caricaturesca. Don Juan Valera (1824-1905), colocando por encima 
de la Espafia intelectual de sus dias a otros pueblos de Europa, decia 
— armado de razén — en la Academia de la Lengua, el 28 de noviem- 
bre de 1869: 


Me atrevo a decir esto, sin temor de que se me tilde de falta de patrio- 
tismo, porque conozco que este discreto y selecto auditorio no entiende, 
como el vulgo, que para ser patriota es menester adular y engafiar ocul- 
tando nuestras faltas; antes es mas patriota quien las descubre sin recelo, 
a fin de que se enmienden.™® 


Precisa, no obstante, recordar que no es en El Ruedo Ibérico 
donde Valle Inclan hace primer escarnio del mundo oficial de su 


55 Figuras excepcionales, “Un hidalgo de las letras: D. Ramén del Valle 
Inclan,” ed. Renacimiento, Madrid [sin fecha], pag. 193. 


5¢ Juan Valera, Disertaciones y juicios literarios, 2* ed. Sevilla, 1882, I, 127. 
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reino. En la farsa La cabeza del dragén (1913), cuando el Principe 
Ajonjoli da “palabra de rey” al Duende, le responde el ultimo: “; Y 
no me podrias dar palabra de hombre de bien?” Mas adelante se lee: 
“Si corriste mundo, habras visto como en Espafia, donde nadie come, 
es la cosa mas dificil el ser gracioso. Sdlo en el Congreso hacen alli 
gracia las payasadas. Sin duda, porque los padres de la patria comen 
en todas partes, hasta en Espajfia.’’** Ya oimos hablar a Juanito Ven- 
tolera, en Las galas del difunto. Y en Los cuernos de don Friolera, 
donde se empieza por despreciar el “honor teatral y africano de Cas- 
tilla,” por condenar “la crueldad espafiola,” que “tiene toda la barbara 
liturgia de los Autos de Fe,” por poner en ridiculo al Ejército, halla- 
mos este dialogo: 
EL TENIENTE CARDONA. Es que solamente se ganan las cruces en cam- 
pafia? ; El Rey tiene todas las condecoraciones, 
y no ha estado nunca en campaiia! 
EL TENIENTE CAMPERO. ; Ha estado en maniobras !5* 


¢ Cémo, pues, extrafiar que — tras de la evolucién literaria y poli- 
tica que se ha sefialado en Valle Inclan —, puesto a novelar un pe- 
riodo histérico decadente y pintoresco, se disponga a burlarse con 
risa rabelaisiana? Desde la primera parte de La corte de los milagros 
(1927), asoma la satira escandalosa : 


La Santidad de Pio IX, corriendo aquel afio subversivo de 1868, quiso 


premiar con la Rosa de Oro, que bendice en la Cuarta Dominica Cuares- 
mal, las altas prendas y ejemplares virtudes de la Reina Nuestra Sefiora. 


Poco después dice de la misma Isabel II: 


Sobre su conciencia turbada de lujurias, milagrerias y agiieros, caian 
plenos de redencién los oraculos papales.*® 


Analogo tono — maligno, agudo, zumbén — canta su monotonia 
siempre que a la real persona, a su corte, a la Madre Patrocinio y al 
mundillo aristocratico se refiere, en las que pudiéramos llamar pri- 
mera y tercera partes del tomo I. Pues la segunda — cuyo escenario 
es el Coto de los Carvajales, sefialado en la crénica judiciaria del 
periodo isabelino como madriguera de secuestradores y cuatreros — 
cambia de acento al mudar el lugar y el medio de la accién. Alla la 
vida palaciega; la popular aqui. Antes, las intrigas cortesanas, las 


57 La cabeza del dragén, ed. Madrid, 1913, pags. 25, 35, 48, 49 y 100. 
58 Los cuernos de don Friolera, pags. 33, 35, 180. 
59 a corte de los milagros, ed. Madrid, 1927, pag. 12. 
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luchas por las posiciones politicas, la insidia y la adulacién. Luego, 
las fechorias de El Viroque y Vaca-Rabiosa, Carifancho y Patas 
Largas, reverdecedores de los laureles del Tempranillo y Diego Co- 
rrientes, en pugna con la Guardia Civil — armada y desalmada — y 
sofiadores de viejo e ignorante socialismo: 

— La Ley de Dios, es igualdad entre los hombres. ; Va diferencia del 
robo que supone la riqueza, sustentandose sobre el trabajo del pobre, y la 
justicia que nosotros hacemos rebajando caudales !*° 


Esta segunda parte es oscura y embrollada. Y no tanto porque 
Valle Inclan dé cabida en ella a un lenguaje injertado de gitanismos 
y expresiones dialectales y jergales, cuanto porque la exposicién no 
es siempre eficaz. 

Si en las primeras ficciones de este autor — segun dijimos ya con 
respecto a las Sonatas — lo mas expresivo no suena en labios de sus 
personajes, sino en la pluma del creador, en los esperpentos y en lo 
ya conocido de El Ruedo Ibérico, acaece lo contrario. Nueva prueba 
de la metamorfosis de Valle Inclan: de lo lirico a lo dramatico; de 
lo simbdlico a lo naturalista. Cabe aqui aceptar el criterio de Ramon 
Pérez de Ayala: “La excelencia mas evidente en la obra de Valle- 
Inclan es, a mi juicio, el dialogo.”** 

El tomo II, Viva mi duefio (1928), gana mas en interés humano 
y en ejecucion literaria. A manera que avanza el ciclico retrato, y 
segtin se desenvuelve su periodo, las figuras que lo animan y el medio 
que ambienta adquieren tal vitalidad, que el pensamiento lector y el 
destino de los personajes se confunden, salvando los sesenta afios que 
van desde los hechos consumados en 1868 a la obra escrita en 1928. 
Museo activo es Viva mi duefio donde aparecen agrupados, para per- 
durar, los tipos de Isabel II, de su rey consorte, del Marqués de Torre 
Mellada, de Fernandez Vallin, de la Madre Patrocinio, del Baron de 
Bonifaz, de Pepita Rua, y de tantisimos otros. 

Fiel a la versatilidad de la época que recrea, Valle Inclan infundio 
a su relato extraordinario dinamismo. Sucédense los cuadros mas 
heterogéneos con voluble rapidez. Y el estilo con que los expuso — 
radicalmente opuesto al de las Sonatas, al de las ficciones carlistas, 
al de Flor de Santidad — no sabe nunca de musical y cariciosa lenti- 
tud. Impresionista, epigramatico, movido, no recurre a la sonoridad 
auditiva y sensual, sino a la expresién cefiida y a la fuerza plastica. 


60 a corte de los milagros, pag. 146. 
61 [a Pluma, nam. cit., “Valle-Inclan, dramaturgo,” pag. 26. 
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Un breve trazo, un brochazo nervioso y seguro, resumen una escena, 
compendian un parlamento, sintetizan un estado de conciencia, pre- 
cisan un paisaje. Dividido Viva mi duefio en nueve libros, el cuarto— 
“Cartel de ferias — es, a nuestro juicio, el mas rico lienzo de color 
local que conoce la novela espafiola contemporanea. 

El Marqués de Bradomin reaparece en los dos primeros tomos 
de El Ruedo Ibérico. Aqui el viejo dandy se distrae con melancolias 
del tiempo ido: “;Qué gran arquitecto habia sido de castillos de 
naipes !”*? La presencia del Marqués y su posicién politica en Viva 
mi duenio son curiosisimas. Porque en la citada escena xiv de Luces 
de bohemia, Valle Inclan coloca a Bradomin junto a Rubén Dario, 
que fallecid en 1916; y en Viva mi dueio—cuya accion data de 
1868 — hallamos ya dengoso y friolero al sefior Marqués, disimu- 
lando sus emociones de galan viejo y romantico.* Valle Inclan quie- 
bra, pues, y altera, la linea y el orden cronolégicos con ostensible 
arbitrariedad. En cuanto a su posicion civica, si en las Sonatas y en 
las novelas carlistas le conocemos soldado de Don Carlos, en Viva 
mi duefio se pronuncia por Don Juan. Asi es la sorpresa del capellan 
de la noble Casa de Luyando, al enterarse de la metamorfosis del 
Marqués : 

—Es usted partidario de Don Juan? ;Nunca pude imaginarlo! 
; Lejos de mi animo la menor intencién de ofender al Sefior Marqués! 
j Estoy asombrado de verle campeon de Don Juan! ... 


Y Bradomin replica: 


— Don Lino, no discutamos palabras. Es indudable que todos los 
derechos de la sucesién salica corresponden a Don Juan.™ 


VI 


La novela, en nueve tomos, que ya empez6 a producir Valle 
Inclan, sumada a los esperpentos y a Tirano Banderas, y el numeroso 
censo de las criaturas que en éstas y en otras de sus ficciones con- 
viven, demuestran el error de quienes pensaron que Valle Inclan 
carecia de fecundo poder inventivo. Claro es que sus primeros 
libros — brevisimos, impresos con ancho y bien espaciado tipo, de 
estrecha caja, embellecidos por hermosas letras capitulares y alegéri- 
cas vifietas — eran asiento propicio a semejante equivocacién. ; Di- 


62 Viva mi duefio (Madrid, 1928), pag. 428. 
68 [bid., pag. 436. &4 Ibid., pag. 432. 
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ficil sospechar entonces que, contraviniendo las leyes histéricas y 
bioldgicas, quien se iniciaba como un decadente estuviera destinado 
a producir sus mas vigorosos renuevos después de cumplir los cin- 
cuenta afios! He ahi otro parecido del Manco de Hoy con el del 
Siglo de Oro: ... “y hase de advertir que no se escribe con las canas, 
sino con el entendimiento, el cual suele mejorarse con los afios” — 
previene Cervantes, en el prologo de la II parte del Quijote. En 
Valle Inclan se ha cumplido la esperanza que apuntd Antonio Ma- 
chado junto a la gracia de la rama verdecida del olmo centenario : 


Mi corazon espera 
también, hacia la luz y hacia la vida, 
otro milagro de la primavera.*® 


VII 


En las elecciones municipales de abril de 1931 — elecciones-cuna 
de la nueva Republica espafiola — Valle Inclan presenté su candida- 
tura, con vista, mas tarde, al Congreso. Tres meses después, tras de 
escribir don Ramdén Maria Tenreiro— también gallego, lisiado y 
novelista — un articulo en El Sol de Madrid, cruzaronse las siguien- 
tes cartas que se explican por si mismas, entre el autor de La esclava 
del Setior y el de El Ruedo Ibérico. Cartas interesantisimas no sdlo 
como documentos de la época, sino como expresion individual de dos 
ilustres temperamentos : 

Maprip, 22 de julio de 1931 
Setior don Ramén del Valle Inclén 

MI MUY ADMIRADO MAESTRO: Bien sabe Dios que en mi nota electoral, 
tal como aparecié en El Sol, no habia la menor alusién a su excelsa y 
venerada personalidad, pues usted, que yo sepa, no ha sido derrotado en 
las elecciones municipales de abril, como lo fué la persona a quien clara- 
mente alli se aludia, ni podia yo dar crédito a la especie de que el marqués 
de Bradomin iba a descender del puro marco de las Sonatas para aban- 
donarse a la adocenada empresa de impugnar unas actas. 

Si usted, en vez de haber intentado ser elegido diputado sin salir de su 
torre de marfil, hubiera recorrido, como yo y todos los que queriamos 
compenetrarnos con las necesidades y anhelos del pueblo gallego, para 
traer a las Cortes la impresién directa y palpitante de su vida, las aldeas y 
villas de nuestra tierra, hablando en muchas docenas de mitines, sabria 
ahora que en la provincia de La Corufia se voté con una intensidad, una 
fe, un entusiasmo, como nunca se habian alli vistos, de lo cual son prueba 


65 Poesias completas, 1899-1925 (Madrid, 1928), “A un olmo seco,” pag. 169. 
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las inmensas cifras de votacién por nosotros alcanzadas. Pero, en vez 
de visitar el pais e informarse personalmente del estado de la conciencia 
gallega, ha preferido usted hacerse eco de los bajos comadreos de los 
elementos derrotados y poner su pluma ilustre al servicio de una causa por 
usted sdlo conocida de un modo parcial, incompleto y apasionado. Alla 
usted y su conciencia. 

Esta usted muchas leguas por encima de mi en sus merecimientos de 
escritor, y asi lo reconozco aqui y en todas partes. No lo esta en cuanto 
a hombria de bien, a nobleza y dignidad, en cuyo terreno, tanto yo como 
mis otros compafieros de diputaci6én, nos igualamos plenamente con quien 
sea mas intachable en Espafia. Huelga, pues, el tono despectivo de las 
palabras que usted nos dirige. Nunca nos hemos sentido tan honrados los 
hoy diputados por La Corufia, como se habria sentido usted en nuestro 
caso, como cuando muchas docenas de miles de gallegos nos otorgaron su 
representacion en Cortes, y sdlo deseamos que nuestras fuerzas, de todo 


orden, nos permitan corresponder al generoso impulso popular que nos 
ha traido a donde nos hallamos. 


Con la admiracién mas viva y leal, es siempre suyo, 


RaMON Maria TENREIRO 


MI QUERIDO Y ADMIRADO SR. TENREIRO: Afirma usted que su persona 
y la de sus cémplices en el amafio electorero corufiés, a nadie ceden en 
hombria de bien, nobleza y dignidad. 

La afirmacién la hace el mas interesado en ella, y mi comentario sélo 
puede ser una sonrisa. 

Hombria de bien, nobleza y dignidad se acreditan por las obras. Las 
mias son bien notorias. 

Sin duda usted y sus complices podran decir lo mismo, y la arrogante 
afirmacién de usted me lo hace presumir. Pero mi erudicién es tan corta 
que las desconozco. 


Yo he dado a Galicia una categoria estética—la maxima—y no le 
he pedido nada, ni le he rendido una adulacién. Usted, sefior Tenreiro, 
sin haber alcanzado lo primero, le ha pedido un acta y la ha logrado por 
caminos que yo no seguiré jamas. 

Esta es la diferencia ética que existe entre usted y yo, Sr. Tenreiro. 


VALLE INcLAN® 


VIII 


En 1932 Valle Inclan fué nombrado por el ministro de Instruc- 
cién publica, don Fernando de los Rios, Conservador general del 


66 Ambas cartas aparecieron en Heraldo de Madrid, 23 de julio de 1931, 
pag. 1. 
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patrimonio artistico y director del museo de Aranjuez. Hombre con 
historia—como don Ramon se califica—y consciente de sus deberes— 
como don Ramon proclama—pas6 varias comunicaciones al ministro, 
pidiéndole que devolvieran al museo una valiosa lampara transpor- 
tada a otro palacio; solicitando que se montara un servicio de incen- 
dio, aprovechandose de la cercania del Tajo, y que se clausurara 
temporalmente, en tanto se reorganizaba como es debido. Seguin 
carta de Valle Inclan (publicada en El Sol de Madrid, el 26 de junio 
de 1932), el ministro no prest6é oido a sus ruegos. Y presentodle la 
renuncia de su cargo, con caracter irrevocable. Considerarandose 
incompatible con todos los gobiernos de Espafia quien — de acuerdo 
con sus libros y sus manifestaciones puiblicas — antes fué carlista, 
donjuanista después, y partidario del popularisimo don Alejandro 
Lerroux, tltimamente, hasta el punto de manifestar que debia ser 
éste el primer presidente de la Republica, informaba Valle Inclan en 
dicha carta que se desterraria a Rio de Janeiro, para morir lejos de 
su patria. 

Pero no. Si “la obra espiritual de Espafia,” como recordaba, ha 
poco, el doctor Marafion, “fué una obra extraoficial, realizada por 
genios aislados,” no es menos cierto que “el gobierno actual se da 
cuenta de que el problema sustancial de la Nueva Espafia es un pro- 
blema de cultura.”** Y don Fernando de los Rios — merced a cuya 
iniciativa como fundador del Consejo Nacional de Cultura puede 
esperarse un nuevo renacimiento del espiritu hispanico — no habia 
de desatenderse del caso de Valle Inclan, en lo que como artista ha 
servido a su lengua y a su raza. A este propdsito nos escribia desde 
Madrid el ministro de Instruccién publica y bellas artes, en carta del 
12 de setiembre de 1932: “Precisamente en estos momentos nos 
preocupamos de pedir a las Cortes una pensién que le permita [a 
Valle Inclan] vivir dedicado unicamente a sus trabajos literarios.” 

Si la gestién de don Fernando de los Rios — gestién confirmadora 
de su patriotismo, de su amplitud mental y de su exquisita sensibili- 
dad — se lleva, como anhelamos, a feliz término, Valle Inclan tal vez 
produzca atin nuevas obras capaces de seguirle eternizando y de 
seguir probando que con su arte acaece lo que con los violines y con 
el vino afiejos: mientras mas viejos, mas valiosos y gustosos. 


José A. BALsErRo 
Tue UNIversity oF ILLINOIS 


6? Gregorio Marafign, “La Espafia de hoy y la cultura,” en El Sol de 
Madrid, 18 de setiembre, 1932, pag. 1. 














THE ENCOMIENDA IN EL CONDENADO POR 
DESCONFIADO AND OTHER SPANISH WORKS 


In the fifteenth scene of Act III of El condenado por desconfiado 
Enrico is in prison. Touched by filial piety, he has repented his 
many transgressions and begs the Virgin to intercede for him: 


Vos, aurora de los cielos, 
vos, Virgen bella, que estais 
de paraninfos cercada, 

y siempre amparo os llamais 
de todos los pecadores, 

yo lo soy, por mi rogad. 
Decilde que se le acuerde 

a su sacra Majestad 

de cuando en aqueste mundo 
empez6 a peregrinar. 
Acordalde los trabajos 

que pas6 en él por salvar 
los que inocentes pagaron 
por ajena voluntad. 

Decilde que yo quisiera, 
cuando comienzo a gozar 
entendimiento y razén, 
pasar mil muertes y mas, 
antes que haberle ofendido.' 


It goes without saying that appeals of this nature are abundant 
in Spanish literature, especially in the form of glosses of the “Salve 
Regina” and other hymns. The verses quoted above, however, offer 
an additional interest in that they may also be considered as mani- 
festations of what may be termed the “encomienda-theme,” the theme 
of the prisoner, or lover, who charges an emissary to describe his 
plight, and at the same time to request or plead for compassion or 
deliverance, as the case may be. Verbal analogies will be observed 
between the passage from El condenado and certain of the other 
manifestations of the theme, which may be grouped together as fol- 
lows: I, Gaiferos and Melisendra; II, The Song of Solomon; III, 
Letters, coplas, sighs, etc., as the transmitters of the encomienda; 
IV, Miscellaneous examples. 


1 Biblioteca de autores espatoles, V, 200c. Hereafter cited as BAE. 
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I. GAIFEROS AND MELISENDRA 


The captive Melisendra delivers her famous message to the pass- 
ing knight, who is, of course, Gaiferos himself : 


Caballero, si a Francia ides 
por Gaiferos preguntad, 
decilde que la su esposa 

se le envia a encomendar, 
que ya me parece tiempo 
que la debia sacar. ... 

Aun le diréis, caballero, 
por darle mayor seijial, 

que sus justas y torneos 
bien las supimos aca ... 
Diréis como esté en Sansueijia, 
en Sansuefia esa ciudad ...? 


Only those parts of Melisendra’s message that contain the word decir 
have been copied, for the repetition of this or an equivalent verb is 
characteristic of the theme. Examples of this stylistic peculiarity are 
numerous in the novels of chivalry,* in which the encomienda in 
general plays such an important role; cases of encomendarse and 
enviarse* (a) encomendar have been cited by Rodriguez Marin,* but 
mention could also be made of the if-clause which corresponds to the 
“si a Francia ides” of the ballad: 


Amiga, dijo Galaor, si ahi vierdes un caballero mancebo que trae unas 
armas de unos leones, decilde que el doncel que él fizo caballero se le 
encomienda, y que yo pugnaré de ser hombre bueno. ...® 


The formula likewise occurs in Alejandro el segundo, by Lope de 
Vega, when Rosaura says: 


Apenas suelta la vi, 

cuando dijo: “Caballero, 
si a Escocia vais, le deci 
al rey Filipo que muero 
la muerte que veis aqui. 


2 Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, IX, 66. Cf. J. M. de Cossio, Nueva 
versién (siglo XVI) de un romance de Gayferos, BBMP, XII (1930), 308-309. 

8 Libro del esforzado caballero don Tristén de Leonis..., in NBAE, VI, 
438 b; Amadis de Gaula, in BAE, XL, 115 a, 289 b-290 a. *Or mandar. 

5 Quijote, Nueva ed. critica, Il (1927), 213n.; V (1928), 248 n. 

® Amadis de Gaula, in op. cit., p. 29a. 
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Yo soy Rosaura; si os veis 
con el cruel, le diréis 

que supe como murié 
Alejandro, y, muerto, yo 
tuve el fin que ahora veréis.”” 


A variation of the formula will be found in La locura por la honra, 
an auto sacramental by the same playwright, in the words which 
Blanca (the Soul) addresses to Christ : 

Si por dicha, caballero, 

estrella sois que asistis 

acerca de su persona, 

decidle que muero aqui, 

y presentadle este llanto, 

que en su trono de marfil 

no hay como lagrimas perlas.® 


A “mudanza”’ of the Gaiferos ballad, as Duran says,® is the one 
entitled “De las sefias del esposo.”*® Features indicative of filiation 
with the encomienda-theme are, of course, the parallelistic repetition 
of decir, and, in addition, the use of the verb acordar(se)*'— like- 


* Acad. N., I, 02a. 

8 Ed. acad., 11, 6414; two miscellaneous instances of the formula occur in 
Cervantes, Pedro de Urdemalas (ed. Schevill-Bonilla), pp. 196-197; and Cal- 
derén, El alcaide de si mismo, in BAE, IX, 511 c; cf., also, Bojardo, Orlando 
innamorato, III, iii, 31-34. There should, furthermore, be parallels in Old 
French epic and novelesque literature, although I have no conclusive examples 
(cf., however, F. Schiller, Das Griissen im Altfranzdsischen (Halle, 1890], 
pp. 48-49, and especially some of the references to Li rowmans de Cléomadeés). 

® Romancero general, in BAE, Vol. X, note to No. 319. 

10 Duran gives the title as “La amante desconfiada y celosa” (ibid.). 

11 This verb is repeated almost ad nauseam in one of Jorge Manrique’s po- 
ems (Foulché-Delbosc, Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, No. 485), beginning : 


Acordaos, por Dios, sefiora, acordaos de mis dolores, 
quanto ha que comence acordaos de mis tormentos 
vuestro seruicio, que e sentido; 
como vn dia ni vna ora acordaos delos temores 
nunca dexo ni dexe y males y pensamientos 
de tal officio; que e sufrido. 


The verb is also of frequent occurrence in popular poetry (Rodriguez 
Marin, Cantos populares espatoles, Vol. III, No. 3439) : 
Marinero, sube al palo 
y dile a mi compafiera 
que si se acuerda de mi 
como yo me acuerdo de ella. 
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wise found in the passage from El condenado por desconfiado—and 
the recital of the sefias: 


Caballero, si a Francia ides 
por mi sefior preguntad, 

y porque le conozcais 

con poca dificultad, 

daros he las sefias dél 

sin ninguna falsedad: 

él es dispuesto de cuerpo, 
y de mucha gravedad, 
blanco, rubio y colorado,” 
mancebo y de poca edad, 

el cual por ser tan hermoso 
temo de su lealtad. 
Hablaréisle con crianza, 
porque en él suele morar: 


12 A curious fact in connection with the sefias, both here and in some of 
the versions of Las setias del marido, is that they present a striking analogy 
to those contained in the Song of Solomon (cf. note 31, below). In several of 
these ballads the sefias are: “Blanco, pelo rubio”; “blanco y rubio”; “alto y 
rubio”; “mozo y blanco”; “blanco y delgado”; “blanco y rojo”; “blanco y 
colorado”; “zarco y rubio”; and “blanco, rubio y zarco, de muy halagiiefia 
tez.” (This last example, in Vicufia Cifuentes, Romances populares y vulgares 
recogidos de la tradicién oral chilena, Santiago, 1912, No. 22.) Is this a case 

’ influence, a mere coincidence, or a conventional detail belonging to general 
inerature or folklore? An investigation of the sefias in comparative literature 
is being undertaken by a friend and may lead to some interesting conclusions 
especially since the “Song of Songs” has been related to the Tammuz-Ishtar- 
Adonis cult (Meek, “Canticles and the Tammuz Cult,” American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, XX XIX, 1 ff.). 

It may, furthermore, not be superfluous to recall that in certain of these 
romances the encomienda-formula mentioned above is used, e.g., in A. M. 
Espinosa’s “Romances de Puerto Rico,” Revue hispanique, Vol. XLIII (1918), 
No. 16, p. 337; (compare also Nos. 17 and 18): 


Si me viere a mi marido 
mil memorias me le dé. 


And also see Menéndez Pidal, “Los romances tradicionales en América,” Cul- 
tura espatiola, I (1906), 79: 


A usté que va para Francia 
un encargo le haré: 

que si viese a mi marido 
mil encomiendas le dé. 
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decidle que su sefiora 

se le envia a encomendar, 
que ya me parece tiempo 
de venirme a libertar 

de esta prisién en que vivo, 
muriendo de soledad ; 

y se acuerde que me deja 
sin ninguna libertad, 

que me la llevé consigo 

de mi propia voluntad; 

y las justas y torneos 

yo las supe de verdad; 

la divisa que sac6 

en sefial de desamar. 

Y si acaso amores tiene 

y no los quiere dejar, 
decidle de parte mia, 

sin ningin temor mostrar: 
que ausentes, por los presentes 
ligeros son de olvidar."* 


The Gaiferos ballad was, moreover, “vuelto a lo divino,” in the 
words of Menéndez Pidal,’* and we find it utilized in a number of 
dramatic pieces and lyric poems. The fact that the romance belongs 
to the encomienda-theme will obviously account for a good part of 
its popularity in sacred versions, especially if we keep in mind not 
only the influence in imagery, etc., of the Song of Solomon, but also 
the formal similarity of one of its passages, as may be seen later. A 
still further reason, in the case of the Comedia que trata del rescate 
del alma,® at any rate, may have been the legend of St. Charle- 
magne” and the conception of the “college of the peers” as a group 


18 Primavera, No. 155; Duran, No. 319. 

14 El romancero espaiol, p. 90; cf. also L’épopée castillane ..., p. 238. 

15 C. G. Allen, “The ‘Comedia que trata del rescate del alma’ and the ‘Gay- 
feros’ Ballads,” Fliigel Memorial Volume, University Publications, Stanford 
University, 1916, 52 ff.; reviewed in Revista de filologia espatiola, VI (1919), 
198, by J. Gémez Ocerin. 

16 Cf., e.g., Fernan Pérez de Guzman, Himno a San Gil (Foulché-Delbosc, 
Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, 1 [No. 280], p. 6745). 
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formed in imitation of the twelve Apostles of Christ.*7 Lope Garcia 
de Salazar speaks of the peers as 


la noble cavalleria de Francia que en servicio de Dios & dela cristiandad 
dEspafia venian, con deseo de echar los moros de toda ella ... ,1* 


and it must be remembered that the Melisendra of the ballad is a 
captive in the hands of the Moors. As for the Rescate del alma, 
Professor Allen has summarized its “plot” as follows: 


This auto, then, is a religious interpretation of the rescue of Melisendra 
by Gayferos. The soul is Melisendra. It is the prisoner of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. These correspond to the Moors. Christ is Gayferos, 
and is rebuked for his negligence by God, who corresponds to Charle- 
magne. He rescues the soul and brings it back to paradise, which corre- 
sponds to Paris. He receives arms of divine love, which corresponds to 
Roland. The circumstances in which Christ meets the soul are those in 
which Gayferos finds Melisendra, etc., etc. The author adds considerable 
matter, either original or taken from the Bible; but the main plot is taken 
directly from the ballads.’* 


The romance has, furthermore, been paraphrased a lo divino by 
Valdivielso in three of his writings. We shall copy portions of the 
version of the Romancero espiritual, which, incidentally, contains 
fourteen cases of decidle: 


17 Cf. Lope de Vega, Las pobrezas de Reinaldos (Ed. acad.), XIII, 270b: 


CarLos (CHARLEMAGNE) : Este manto militar 
pongo en tus hombros, Florante, 
rica insignia de los doce 
que en Francia llamamos Pares, 
por la imitacién de aquellos 
que al Hijo del alto Padre 
sirvieron y acompafiaron ... 


18 Libro de las bienandanzas y fortunas, completed in 1471 (Menéndez 
Pidal, “Roncesvalles.” Un nuevo cantar de gesta espaiol del siglo XIII, RFE, 
IV, 1917, 201). 

19C. G. Allen, op. cit., p. 57. A picturesque detail is the conversion of the 
tablas into the tablas of divine law, as also occurs in the Carolingian auto, “La 
mesa redonda.” In fact, it is thanks to Gaiferos’ familiarity with the tablas, 
in the latter auto, that he becomes Diego el Menor, while Charlemagne takes 
the réle of Christ. The tablas likewise figure, with a curious connotation, in 
Lope’s auto, “De la puente del mundo” (Ed. acad., II, 437 b). 
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Angeles que al cielo ides, 
por mi Esposo preguntad, 

y decidle que su Esposa 

se le envia a encomendar. 
Decidle a mi amado duefio 
que en esta cautividad, 
como es mi bien y me falta, 
que sin El me va muy mal. 
Que en esta prisién del cuerpo 
su esposa cautiva esta, 

entre rejas y cadenas 
hechas de hierros de Adan... 
Decidle que el cautiverio 

me dicen que ha de durar 
hasta que al rescate venga 
uno de la Trinidad ...?° 


Several verses of the ballad reappear in the Acto sacramental, 
De la serrana de Plasencia, in the passage that begins: 


Desengajio, pues que ides 
a Plasencia, esa ciudad, 
casa de placer de Dios 

y clara vision de paz, 

por el ofendido Esposo, 
en llegando, preguntad ...?* 


The third version, that of El villano en su rincén, is contained 
in its entirety in the longer one of the Romancero espiritual, except 
for minor differences in wording and the recasting of several of the 
initial lines : 

Cauallero, si a caga ydes, 

y ueis a su Magestad, 

dezilde que la Raz6n 

se le embia a encomendar, 
que en casa deste Villano 
llora, que cautiua esta 

entre rejas y cadenas 

hechas de hierros de Adan ...?* 


20 “Romance al Esposo ausente,” Romancero espiritual (ed. Mir, Madrid, 
1880), pp. 197-198. 


21 BAE, LVIII, 2445. 


22 Doze actos sacramentales y dos comedias divinas (Braga, 1624), fol. 5(?). 
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Of the four remaining mystic rifacimenti of the Gaiferos ballad 
little need be said ; suffice it to quote a few verses and to call atten- 


tion to the presence of acordarse and the repetition of decir: 


1. Ubeda: 


Angeles, si vais al mundo, 
por mi Esposa preguntad, 
y diréisle que su Esposo 
se le envia a encomendar ; 
diréisle que se le acuerde 
cuando me fui a desposar, 
cémo con mi sangre y vida 
la quise entonces dotar ...?* 


2. Padilla, El alma encomenddndose a Dios: 


Sospiros que al cielo ides, 
por Dios hombre preguntad, 
y decid que un alma triste 
se le envie a encomendar ; 

y que se acuerde, si es tiempo, 
de llevarla a descansar 
deste valle de amargura 

do vive con soledad, 

en la prisién detenida 

de un pobre cuerpo mortal; 
y decidle juntamente 

que se le debe acordar 

lo que padecié por ella 

de su propia voluntad ...74 


3. Lope de Vega, El alma a su Esposo Jesucristo, a poem which 


Montesinos*® brands as an example of bad taste: 


Lagrimas que al cielo ides, 
por mi Esposo preguntad, 

y decidle que su esposa 

se le envia a encomendar. ... 


28 BAE, XXXV, 108 a. 


24 [bid., 99b. The last lines of this excerpt, as also those of the one from 
El alma a su Esposo Jesucristo, recall, to a certain extent, lines 7 ff. of the 


passage from El condenado. 


25 Lope de Vega, Poesias liricas, II (Clas. cast., LXXV), p. 54 of the Intro- 
duction. 
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Decidle, lagrimas mias, 

al Principe de la Paz, 

que en el Argel de la tierra 

el alma cautiva esta. ... 
Decidle, si esta enojado, 

y ya no me piensa hablar, 
que mire su pecho abierto 

y el enojo perdera. 

O que se acuerde de aquellos 
que mas limpios que el cristal 
le sirvieron de almohada 

en la cruz y en el portal. ... 
Decidle que se acuerde 

que viniéndome a librar, 
sufrié cinco mil azotes, 

y aun no dijo: bueno esta ...?¢ 


4. Lope de Vega, in his auto sacramental entitled Obras son 
amores: 

NATURALEZA (HUMANA) 
Amor, si al cielo partis, 
por mi esposo preguntad, 
y decilde que su esposa 
se le envia a encomendar. 
Decilde cémo esta presa 
con su viejo padre Adan 
la Naturaleza humana 
por la culpa original ...?" 


Il. Tue Sone or SoLomMon 


The influence of the Song of Solomon is apparent in some verses 
inserted by Maldon de Chaide in La conversién de la Madalena: 


.. |} Oh Angeles! si veis mi dulce Amado, 
ora esté recostado 

junto a las claras fuentes, o durmiendo 
la siesta al mediodia, 

alla en la jerarquia 

suprema de la gloria, 


26 BAE, XXXV, 100 ab; for additional examples of the most diverse kinds, 
cf. C. Michaélis de Vasconcellos, “Romances velhos: Estudos sobre o roman- 
ceiro peninsular,” Cultura espaiola, IX, 1908, 121-124. 

27 Ed. acad., Il, 1064. 
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gozando la vitoria 
que en este escuro suelo ha merecido, 
ora esté de los angeles cefiido, 
Ora en aquellos prados celestiales, 
de lirios coronado, 
veais que las hermosas flores pisa, 
cuando por la devisa 
echéis de ver quél es mi dulce Amado; 
contadle paso a paso 
el fuego en que me abraso, 
que nace de su ausencia, 
y sola su presencia 
puede curar mi mal; 
que no me huya, 
si no quiere que el alma se destruya.”* 


In the preceding prose section, moreover, we find an even more 
pertinent passage, in the paraphrase which Malon de Chaide makes 
of Song of Solomon, v .8: 


Oh angeles del cielo! yo os ruego mucho que si hallaredes al mi 
Amado, si por alla le viéredes, le digais que estoy enferma de amor y que 
me consume y desmaya el dolor, pues non est dolor sicut dolor meus.®® 


To everyone who is familiar with the poetry of San Juan de la Cruz 
there comes to mind immediately the well-known encomienda in the 
Canciones entre el alma y el esposo, at the beginning of the Cdntico 
espiritual : 
Pastores, los que fuerdes 

alla por las majadas al otero, 

si por ventura vierdes 

aquel que yo mas quiero, 

decidle que adolezco, peno y muero.*° 


The sefias are treated with a detailed elaboration in this chapter 
(v) of the Song of Solomon. They are evidently what is meant by 
the “devisa” of the verses by Malon de Chaide; Lope de Vega also 
speaks of them in his auto, La adiltera perdonada: 


28 BAE, XXVII, 414 ab. 

29 [bid., 413 b. Cf. the translation of Fray Luis de Leén (ibid., XXXVII, 
266 a) : “Yo os conjuro, hijas de Jerusalén, que si hallaredes a mi querido, me 
le hagais saber que soy enferma de amores.” 


80 BAE, XXVII, 1444. 
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(ALMA) 
Enamorada estoy ya, 
que es mi Amado rubio y blanco, 
y manirroto es muy franco; 
muéstrame, Amor, dénde esta: 
En qué valle, en qué floresta 
apacienta su ganado; 
adénde esta recostado 
en el calor de la siesta. 
Hijas de Jerusalén, 
si viéredes a mi Esposo, 
el amado y el hermoso, 
decid que le quiero bien. 
Decidle que ya le adoro, 
que su amor roba las almas, 
que sus cabellos son palmas 
y su cabeza fino oro.** 


III. Letters, “Copras,” SIGHS, ETC., AS THE TRANSMITTERS 
OF THE “ENCOMIENDA” 


It is a commonplace in the literatures of many countries for the 
dolorous lover to send a message to his beloved recounting his psy- 
chic anguish, the precarious state of his health, the supposed immi- 
nence of death, or some analogous sentiment. He frequently consid- 
ers himself a prisoner of love, jealousy, and despair, and, naturally, 
seeks his deliverance or “remedy.” Among the divers types of bearer 
of the encomsenda may be mentioned : 

1. Coplas, cartas, canciones. The coplas are sent by the lover, as 
the heading of one poem runs, “estando ausente de sw amiga, en que 
ruega alas mesmas coplas que la vayan a buscar para dezille la vida 
que tiene y el dolor que su partida le faze sentir: y comienca decla- 
rando la muerte del cisne ser muy conforme ala suya.”*? The poem 


81 Ed, acad., III, 22a. Cf. verses 10-11 of the translation by Fray Luis: 
“El mi amado blanco y colorado (trae bandera) entre los millares. Su cabeza 
oro de Tibar, sus cabellos crespos, negros como cuervo.” The sefias are treated 
fully in the “Cantar de los cantares en octava rima,” attributed to Fray Luis 
and published by Foulché-Delbose in Revue hispanique, XXI (1909), 648-650. 

The influence of the “Song of Songs,” coupled, perhaps with that of Las 
seiias del marido, is, moreover, visible in the Egloga nueuamente compuesta por 
Juan de Paris (Cronan, Teatro espatiol del siglo XVI, Vol. I [Madrid, 1913], 
ll. 329-334 and 513-520). 


82 Cancionero de Juan Fernandez de Costantina (Madrid, 1914), No. 44. 
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itself is of interest in that it contains the sefias of the “amiga.”** The 
opening stanza of another one, included in the Cancionero general 
de ... 1554, will serve as an illustration of the type: 


Dichosas coplas que vays 

a manos de mi sefiora, 
dezilde qual me dexays 

y el gran plazer que llevays 
y la pena quen mi mora. 

E dezilde por mi amor 

que pues su merced ordena 
que padezca tal dolor, 

que me ayude con favor 
para sufrir tanta pena.** 


The carta** may be dismissed with a bare mention since it is vir- 
tually equivalent to the coplas, while the cancién—or, as frequently, 
the envoy of the cancién—may be exemplified by two quotations: 


Cancién, yo bien entiendo 
que has de causar placer, pues que das cuenta 
del mal que me atormenta. 
Diras a quien me ha puesto en tanto estrecho 
que ya quedo muriendo; 
que se alegre del dafio que me ha hecho.** 


88 Another example, containing the sefias, will be found in Juan Alvarez 
Gato, Obras completas (ed. Clas. olvid.), No. 41. 
% Morel-Fatio, L’Espagne au XVI* et au XVII* siécle (Heilbronn, 1878), 
p. 543 b. 
85 Cf., for the carta, the first stanza of Diego Lépez de Haro’s Carta a 
su dama (Antologia espaiola [ed. C. Michaélis, I (Leipzig, 1875), p. 24]): 
Carta, pues que vais a ver 
a mi dios de hermosura, 
si triste os querra leer, 
contadle mi gran tristura, 
decidle mi padecer. 
Porque vistos los enojos 
de mi triste pensamiento, 
ya sabido lo que siento, 
siempre tenga ante sus ojos 
mi tormento. 


Cf., also, two romances by Quevedo (BAE, LXIX, Nos. 642 and 647), and 
the closing lines of Carta del soldado, published by Morel-Fatio in La plainte 
du soldat espagnol (Mélanges Chabaneau, Rom. Forsch., XXIII, 1907, 161 5). 

8¢ Obras poéticas de D. Diego Hurtado de Mendoza (Col. de libros esp. 
raros o curiosos), XI, 44. 
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Cancién, de un dulce vuelo, 
envuelta en un suspiro enternecido, 
traspasa el alto cielo, 

y dile a mi querido 
cual queda el coraz6n por él herido.*’ 


2. Thoughts, sighs, and tears. Since traces of this “petrarquismo 
aplicado’’** are observable in examples already given, we shall, by 
way of a supplement, merely quote one stanza from a composition 
in Barbieri’s Canctonero musical, and one from the Cantos populares 
espatoles of Rodriguez Marin: 


Dile de mi como vivo, 
cual estoy y tu me dejas; 
cuentale todas las quejas 
de los dafios que recibo; 

y dile, pues soy cativo 
de su grande hermosura, 
que remedie mi tristura.*® 


Pensamiento que vuelas, 
corre, vé y dile 
a mi amor, que esta ausente, 
que no me olvide. 
Pues si me olvida, 
me llevaré llorando 


toda mi vida.*° 


87 ““Cancién en loor de la Virgen Santisima,” by Diego Cortés, in BAE, 
XXXV, 3276. Rodriguez Marin quotes from a festive canciédn by Lope de 
Vega (Quijote [ed. cit.], Il, 262n.): 

Cancién, si acaso vas a pasearte 
al Prado, o a otra parte, 
pasate por en cas de un alojero 
y dile como muero. 


88 Montesinos, in RFE, XVI, 182. For the sighs and tears, cf. Duran, 
No. 271; Ochoa, Tesoro de escritores misticos espatoles, III (Paris, 1847), 
537 a (by Fray Paulino de la Estrella) ; and Rodriguez Marin, Luis Barahona 
de Soto, 311-312; for the pensamiento(s), cf. Duran, No. 1806; and R. Sche- 
vill, note to 1. 635 of his edition of Lope’s La dama boba. 


89 No. 130. 


40 No. 3533; cf. No. 3534, and Torner, Elementos populares en las poesias 
de Géngora, RFE, XIV (1927), 422-423. 
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3. Birds and external nature. Since the lover is wont to use as 
his couriers of longing or suffering so many parts of himself and 
his environment, we need not be surprised when he calls upon the 
birds, or the breezes, waves, streamlets, etc., to perform the terceria 
of love. Probably the best-known of these appeals to birds is that 
of Melibea: 

Papagayos, ruysefiores, 
que cantays al aluorada, 
lleuad nueua a mis amores, 
como espero aqui asentada.** 


In another instance a girl of fifteen turns to her parrot: 


Sal, loro, de adonde estas, 
ved procurar mi remedio 
y di a mi dulce amante 
como por el peno y muero, 
y estiende tus verdes alas 
y rompe el ayre diciendo: 

da aca, etc.*? 


More pertinent, however, for present purposes, is a poem printed by 
Cejador which contains the acordarse, the repetition of decir, and 
some general sefias of the beloved: 


Aguila, que vas volando, 
lleva en el pico estas flores, 
ddéselas a mis amores, 
dile cémo estoy penando. 

Lleva flores a la flor 
de mi salud y dolencia 
y con salva real de amor 
saludaras su presencia: 
mis encomiendas, llegando, 
cual te dije, sin temores, 
déselas a mis amores, 
dile cémo estoy penando. 

Y si ignoras quién es ella, 
sélo en mirar su lindeza 
perderas la vista en vella, 
que te did naturaleza: 


41 Celestina (ed. Cejador), II, 193. 


42 Restori, “Poesie spagnole appartenute a Donna Ginevra Bentivoglio,” in 
Homenaje a Menéndez y Pelayo, I, 475. 
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las fuerzas de estar mirando 

el sol, mundo y sus primores 

déselas a mis amores, 

dile cémo estoy penando. 
Dirasle la pena fuerte 

que de su parte me guarda 

y cuan cierta me es la muerte, 

si el remedio mucho tarda: 

si de mi se va acordando, 

las mercedes y favores 

déselas @ mis amores, 

dile cémo estoy penando.* 


In so far as the waves,** breezes,*® etc., are concerned, it will be 
sufficient to include two or three passages that deserve a place here 
on account of the form in which they are couched. In La eleccién 
por la virtud, for example, by Tirso de Molina, Sabina addresses the 
“arroyuelos”’ and the “mdrgenes verdes y amenas”: 


Decilde a mi preso esposo 
lo que llora su Sabina ... 
Decilde a mi pobre esposo 
lo que llora su Sabina.** 


Similarly, in some endechas by Dofia Leonor de la Cueva y Silva, 
the appeal is made to the “arroyos cristalinos” and the “altas desier- 
tas cumbres”: 
Si viéredes acaso 

aquel mi ingrato duefio, 

contadle mis pesares, 

decidle cOmo quedo... 

y vive presa el alma 

entre el amor y celos; 

ausente de la causa 

padezco en dos extremos.** 


48a verdadera poesia castellana, Vol. IV, No. 2144. Cf., in addition, 
Rodriguez Marin, Cantos populares, Vol. III, No. 3535, and note 36 for two 
Italian parallels. 

44E.g., “El forzado de Dragut,’ Duran, No. 270; and “Bravonel de Zara- 
goza,” ibid., No. 211. 

45 E.g., in Quintana, Tesoro del parnaso espatiol, 166 a and 393 ab; and Godi- 
nez, Aun de noche alumbra el sol, BAE, XLV, 204 c. 46 NBAE, IV, 365 ab. 

47 Antologia de poetisas liricas (Madrid, 1915), I, 379; cf., also, Quintana, 
op. cit., 212a; and Lope de Vega, sonnet CXXXV, in Poesias liricas (ed. 
Montesinos, I, Clas. cast., LX VIII), 228-229. 
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IV. MiscELLANEOUS EXAMPLES 


Dofia Blanca de Borb6n, whom Don Pedro has caused to be im- 
prisoned, begs a page to convey a message from her to the King: 


Si eres noble, dile a mi sefior el Rey, 
y si fuiste mi sirviente, cuando mas manso le vieres, 
que como reiné tan poco que una francesa mujer 
aun no puedo conocerte, pide que d’ella se acuerde ...** 


Another miscellaneous case is afforded by a “conjuro al sol na- 
ciente”: 


Sol salido, de mi parte le diras 
hijo eres de Dios vivo; que me quiera, que me ame, 
por el mundo iras que se acuerde de mi 
y con fulano te encontraras ; y por siempre suya me llame.*® 


And a third one, by the encomienda of the dying Durandarte, in 
which he bids Montesinos carry his heart to Belerma: 


;} Oh mi primo Montesinos ! como de vos yo esperaba, 
lo que agora yo os rogaba, y traedle mi memoria 

que cuando yo fuere muerto dos veces cada semana; 

y mi anima arrancada, y diréisle que se acuerde 
vos llevéis mi coraz6n cuan cara que me costaba; 
adonde Belerma estaba, y dadle todas mis tierras 
y servidla de mi parte, las que yo sefioreaba ...5° 


The examples given will, we trust, indicate the filiation of the 
passage from El condenado with the multiple manifestations of the 
encomienda in Spanish literature. The fact that Enrico is in prison 
and begs the Virgin to intercede for him would not, in itself, suffice 
to connect the passage with the encomienda-theme, except, of course, 
in the most general way, but these circumstances acquire great signifi- 


48 Duran, No. 969; for another type of encomienda, cf. ibid., No. 997: 
“Ojida don Alvaro su sentencia, encomienda al secretario palabras para que las 
diga al Rey.” 

#9 Rodriguez Marin, Ensalmos y conjuros en Espaiia y América (Madrid, 
1927), p. 29; cf. also the “conjuro de la campana” on p. 28. 

50 Duran, No. 387; cf. Amadis de Gaula, BAE, XL, 2306, 231 b-232a; 
and for a heart that bears a carta, No. 569 of the Cancionero castellano del 
siglo XV, Il, 301 b-302 a. 

Still another passage of a miscellaneous nature may be appended here, for 
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cance when they are taken in conjunction with certain peculiarities of 
form: the repetition of decir, the use of acordar(se), and, perhaps, 
the inclusion of the que clause (Il. 2 ff.) which corresponds, in part at 
least, to the que, si, and pues que clauses of other instances." 

It is clear, therefore, that the passage from Tirso belongs to the 
enormous body of encomienda-literature, certain aspects of which are 
to be found, as we have seen, in the novels of chivalry, in the Gai- 
feros ballad (together with the versions a lo divino), and in the litera- 
ture inspired by the Song of Solomon. The sefias, which appear in 
some of the extracts quoted, attest the crossing with the theme of 
the return of the husband or lover who has gone off to war, or to 
the Crusades, and who may, or may not, come back.** As for the 
letters, coplas, birds, and other transmitters of the encomienda that 
fall within our third group, they evidently form part of a stream of 
motivation which flows forth from Provengal, in many cases through 
Italian, into Spanish. In fact, nearly all of the examples quoted in 
this section could be paralleled from Italian poems, and many of 
them from Provengal ones. It was, for example, especially common 
practice to intrust the message to the ballad, canzone, sonnet, “mes- 
satgers,”** etc., sometimes at the beginning of the poem, and very 
frequently in the commiato, or the tornada. Of equal popularity as 
the conveyers of the message, in both courtly and popular poetry, 
were birds, and pre-eminently the nightingale: 


want of a better place (Quifiones de Benavente, Loa que representé Antonio 
de Prado, NBAE, Vol. XVIII, No. 218, p. 5174): 


Mbsicos. Arbolito que vas al tablado, 
diras de mi parte a tu amo el Autor 
que no empiece sin muchas comedias, 
o sufra los golpes del competidor. 


51 And to the quando-clauses of Dante, Inferno, VI, 88-90; Purgatorio, 
III, 114-117; and V, 130-133 (cf., also, Inferno, XXVIII, 70-78). 


52 Cf. Antologia, X, 85 and n.; also Settegast, Die Odyssee oder die Sage 
vom heimkehrenden Gatten als Quelle mitteralterlicher Dichtung, in Zeitschrift 
fiir Romanische Philologie, XXXIX, 267 ff.; and Parducci, Vecchie canzoni 
francesi di lontananza, in Studi letterari ¢ linguistici dedicati a Pio Rajna nel 
quarantesimo anno del suo insegnamento (Milan, 1911), 119 ff. The sefias are 
commonly of the absent person, although occasionally of the wife, sweetheart, 
or other sender of the message. 


53 For a Portuguese example, cf. Lang, Das Liederbuch des Kénigs Denis 
von Portugal (Halle, 1894), No. XXVIII, and the note thereto. 
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Rossinhol, el seu repaire 
m’iras ma domna vezer, 
e digas li-1 meu afaire 
e ilh diga-t del seu ver, 
e€ man sai 
com I’estai, 
mas de mi-l sovenha, 
que ges lai 
per nul plai 
ab si no-t retenha ...5* 


The foregoing verses are likewise of interest in that they contain 
the dire and the sovenir. On the basis of this and other examples 
which utilize in a varying degree of combination virtually all the 
formal elements that occur in the encomienda in Spain, one is led to 
the conclusion that it does not offer any new peculiarity in this re- 
spect. The explanation is very simple, for, after all, the encomienda 
is a primary mode of human expression; the proof is its widespread 
diffusion in poetry, sacred and profane, and both popular and courtly. 
Its very diffusion, however, does not necessarily preclude the hy- 
pothesis that it is of ultimate Oriental origin, and that it was intro- 
duced into European literature by the Arabs, through Spain or 
Provence, or through more indirect channels. Some of the Arabian 
and Persian examples which I have gathered—pre-eminently in en- 
comiendas to the zephyr—bear a more than incidental resemblance to 
the ones that appear in various Romance countries.™ 

E. H. TEMPLIN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


54 From a Message d'amour by Pierre d’Auvergne, in Anglade, Anthologie 
des troubadours (Paris, n.d.), p. 88; for the nightingale, cf. Jeanroy, Les ori- 
gines de la poésie lyrique en France au moyen age (2d. ed., Paris, 1904), 133, 
n. 1; Parducci, op. cit., pp. 123, 135, n. to verse 11; Hensel, Die Vogel in der 
provenzalischen und nordfranzdsischen Lyrik des Mittelalters (Erlangen, 
1908), 28-29; Lang, Cancioneiro gallego-castelhano (New Haven, 1913), 188-91. 

55 Cf., e.g., Odes from the Divan of Hafiz..., by Richard Le Gallienne 
(New York, 1903), pp. 5, 11, 174-175; Persian Poetry for English Readers... , 
by S. Robinson (1883), pp. 456 and 467, and note on pp. 500-501; Schack, 
Poesia y arte de los arabes en Espaia y Sicilia (trans. Juan Valera, I, Madrid, 
1867), I, 65 and 119; ibid., II, 16; and Arabian Nights (ed. Lane, New York 
and Philadelphia, 1913), V, 98 and 201; ibid., VII, 277 and 311-312. 

Three excellent examples of the encomienda in Lope de Vega’s dramas are 
found in: El primer Fajardo (Ed. acad., X, 26 b-27 a) ; Castelvines y Monteses 
(ibid., XV, 3446) ; and Servir a setior discreto (ibid., 571 b-572 a). 














AN X-RAY STUDY OF SPANISH VOWELS 


The first X-ray study of Spanish vowels was undertaken by Pro- 
fessor Navarro Tomas in 1914, his results being published in 1916. 
He gave tracings made from X-rays of seven Spanish vowels, to- 
gether with measurements of the tongue, lip, and jaw positions.’ _Im- 
provements in X-ray equipment since the time of Navarro’s study 
have made it possible to secure better pictures than could be made at 
that time. The experiments of various investigators have finally re- 
sulted in the development of an X-ray technique for marking the 
median line, for holding the film in a satisfactory manner, for main- 
taining a fixed position of the head, and for tracing the complete 
outline of the cavities so that they may be readily compared by super- 
position.? However, the body of evidence available for study and 
comparison remains much smaller than is desirable. The only con- 
tribution concerned with Spanish vowels since Navarro’s investiga- 
tion is that of Professor G. Oscar Russell. In 1929 he published 
X-rays of a series of five Spanish vowels and in 1931 added three 
Spanish diphthongs. His X-rays, which reveal an improvement in 
technique over previous work in the field, are interesting and valuable, 
but their value would have been greater if more linguistic information 
had been given about the person who served as the subject, and if the 
pictures had been discussed in more detail. 

The X-ray evidence on Spanish vowels thus far reported consists 
of two series of vowels representing the pronunciation of two indi- 
viduals. In order to arrive at satisfactory conclusions in regard to the 
nature of the Spanish vowels by means of X-ray it is necessary to 


1 “Siete vocales espafiolas,” Revista de Filologia Espaiiola, III (1916), 51-62. 


2G. Oscar Russell, The Vowel (Columbus: The Ohio State University 
Press, 1928) ; T. Chiba, Research into the Characteristics of the Five Japanese 
Vowels Compared Analytically with Those of the Eight Cardinal Vowels 
(Tokyo, 1931); Parmenter, Trevifio, and Bevans, “A Technique for Radio- 
graphing the Organs of Speech during Articulation,” Zeitschrift fiir Experi- 
mental-Phonetik, I (1931), 63-84 (contains bibliography of previous contribu- 
tions to technique) ; Parmenter and Trevifio, “Vowel Positions as Shown by 
X-ray,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XVIII (1932), 351-69. 


8“The Mechanism of Speech,” The Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, I (1929), 83-109. Measurements based on these X-rays had pre- 
viously appeared in The Vowel. The same X-rays, together with the three 
diphthongs, were later published in Speech and Voice (New York: Macmillan, 
1931). 
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have the meager evidence now available supplemented in three re- 
spects: (1) data on various Spanish-speaking countries for purposes 
of comparison; (2) data on a number of subjects representing each 
region, so that regional characteristics may be more precisely deter- 
mined; (3) a number of pictures for each subject large enough to 
discover his vowel positions. 

It is the purpose of this article to present the results of an investi- 
gation of the vowel system of a subject representing a region which 
has not yet been studied and to compare the results with those ob- 
tained by Navarro and Russell. The study is based on nine series of 
Spanish vowels as pronounced by the same individual. 

The subject used is a man thirty-five years old who was born in 
Laredo, Texas, of Mexican parents of Spanish descent. He attended 
a Spanish school until he was twelve years old. He then began the 
study of English, which he states he first began to speak occasionally 
at the age of sixteen, although Spanish continued to be the language 
spoken in his home. He has taught Spanish for the past fourteen 
years. 

It was decided to begin the study with an attempt to determine the 
relative positions of the five fundamental vowels before proceeding 
to the investigation of the various matices or variations in quality 
within a given vowel. For this purpose the names of the five letters 
representing these vowels were used. The subject was seated com- 
fortably in an armchair in such a way that his head and body could 
be maintained in the same position. He was then asked to pronounce 
the names of the vowels i, e, and a* in succession at intervals of about 
twenty seconds. Each vowel was sustained for approximately three 
seconds, in the course of which time an exposure of one-tenth of a 
second was made, the three exposures being made on the same film. 
The resulting X-ray showed one clear outline of the passive organs 
of speech, while the active organs, in general, showed three distinct 
positions corresponding to the formation of the three vowel sounds. 
X-ray polygrams were used because when more than one sound is 
photographed on the same film it becomes easier to maintain a fixed 
posture and because even slight variations either in posture or in 
articulation can be readily detected. Tracings made from such an 
X-ray film appear in the polygram of Figure 1. 


* Names of letters are in italics. Sounds are represented by phonetic sym- 
bols inclosed in brackets. 
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In Figure 1 the position of the active organs for the vowel [i] is 
shown by the dotted line. It is to be noticed that, while there is a 
considerable opening between the upper and lower incisors, the lower 
teeth are farther back than the upper ones and their highest point is 
actually higher than that for the lowest point of the upper teeth. The 
tip of the tongue is pressed against the inner surface of the lower in- 
cisors and the blade of the tongue arches high toward the palate, fol- 
lowing very closely the contour of the latter for some distance. The 
back of the tongue slants downward in an almost straight line toward 
the tip of the epiglottis. This type of tongue position forms a large 
cavity in the back of the mouth and a small cavity in the front of the 
mouth. The lower lip occupies the highest and most forward position 
of this group and the front part of the velum also shows its highest 
position. The back of the velum and the uvula are not shown, be- 
cause only the metal markers have been traced in the polygrams. 

The articulation of the [e] is represented by the broken line in 
this figure. The lower jaw, as indicated by the line of the lower incisors, 
has dropped slightly from the position for [i]. The lower lip has also 
moved down, apparently corresponding to the movement of the jaw 
and not because of any independent modification. The blade of the 
tongue has dropped a little less than halfway to the [a] position, 




















Fic. 1.—Polygram of 4, e¢, a Fic. 2.—Polygram of u, o, a 


thereby increasing the size of the front cavity. The backward move- 
ment of the dorsum has reduced the size of the back cavity. The 
position of the velum is slightly lower than for [i]. 

For the vowel [a], the same general progression downward and 
backward is observable in the lower incisors and the lower lip. The 
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blade of the tongue has dropped and the back of the tongue has re- 
ceded and risen. The whole line of the tongue forms a more or less 
smooth curve with no definite point of arching, but with its highest 
point apparently back of the highest point for the articulation of [e]. 
Although the velum is lower than for [i], it has not changed from 
the position for [e]. The upper lip has maintained the same position 
for all three sounds and the downward movement of the lower lip 
appears to be due to the movement of the jaw rather than to any 
independent modification. In the X-ray, the jaw-bone and chin show 
distinctly the three positions corresponding to the changes in the in- 
cisors, but to avoid confusion these different positions are indicated 
in the tracing only by the line of the lower incisors. 

The back vowels, which were pronounced in the order u, 0, a, are 
shown in Figure 2. The vowel [u], whose articulation is indicated by 
the dotted line, shows a jaw closure similar to that for the front 
vowel [i] in the preceding figure. The tongue arches high toward 
the juncture between the hard and soft palates, the position of the 
tongue dividing the mouth into two fairly distinct cavities, of which 
the front appears to be slightly larger. The upper lip is low and for- 
ward. The lower lip extends forward and slightly upward. The 
movement of both the upper and lower lips seems to be independent 
of the jaw, and is indicative of the importance of the lips in this 
vowel. 

In passing from the [u] to the [o], the latter represented by the 
broken line, the upper lip moves up and back, assuming the position 
which it maintains for the other vowels. The line of the incisors in- 
dicates that the jaw has moved down. The lower lip has moved 
down, and although it has been considerably retracted from the po- 
sition for [u], it still plays an important role in the production of this 
vowel. The tongue as a whole moves down and back, increasing the 
size of the anterior cavity and reducing that of the posterior. The 
position of the velum is between that for [u] and [a]. 

For the vowel [a], represented in this figure by the solid line, the 
position of the dorsum is lower than for [o], thus increasing the size 
of the back cavity, while the front of the tongue is higher, causing a 
decrease in the size of the front cavity. The incisors and the lower 
lip move down and back more in passing from [o] to [a] than they 
do from [u] to [o]. The marked recession of the lower lip is par- 
ticularly noticeable, being the largest observed between any two con- 
secutive vowels of this subject. It would appear, therefore, that in 
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passing from [o] to [a], the lower lip ceases to be an important 
factor, and that in the [a] its position is largely governed by that of 
the jaw. The position of the velum for this vowel is the lowest in this 
group of sounds. 

An examination of the tongue position for the a’s in these two 
polygrams reveals that the articulations are not exactly the same. A 
composite tracing of the two appears in Figure 3. It can be seen that 
in the second pronunciation (from Figure 2), indicated by the broken 
line, the blade of the tongue is lower and the dorsum farther back 
than in the first pronunciation (from Figure 1). Although Navarro 
has distinguished three matices of this vowel, namely, palatal, media, 
and velar,’ it was expected that our subject would assume the same 
position for the two pronunciations of the name of the letter. It is 
true that an attempt to pronounce a given sound a second time fre- 
quently results in a slight variation in position, but it is believed that 
a variation as great as the one shown here cannot be entirely ac- 
counted for in this way. The most probable explanation for the dif- 
ference in position shown by this subject is a difference in the quality 
of the [a] due to the influence of the vowels pronounced before it. 
In the first pronunciation, immediately following [i] and [e], the 
subject assumed a more forward tongue position because of the in- 
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Fic. 3.—Comparison of two a’s Fic. 4.—Isolated sustained [a] 
fluence of the front vowels, while the position for the second pro- 
nunciation, due to the influence of the back vowels [u] and [o], is 


much farther back. Seven polygrams of this subject were taken at 


5 Manual de pronunciacién espatiola (3d edition: Madrid, 1926), pp. 53-55. 
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different times with the vowels pronounced in the order named. In 
all of them the relationship between the two a’s is practically the same. 
This is evidence that the difference between them is not the result of 
accident or of their being pronounced at different times, but is caused 
by the influence of the vowels immediately preceding. 

In an attempt to determine more definitely the typical position for 
[a], several X-rays of it were made under conditions in which it was 
not influenced by any other sound. These [a]’s show greater sim- 
ilarity to each other than do those of the polygram in Figure 3. After 
examination and comparison, the [a] which appears in Figure 4 was 
chosen as representative of the position of this subject’s [a] in com- 
plete isolation. This [a] seems to be the one described by Navarro 
as the [a] media, since, as will be seen later, it most nearly resembles 
the [a] in papa shown in Figure 8. Similar comparison of the re- 
maining vowels in the polygrams with others taken in complete iso- 
lation demonstrated that they are not affected as much as the [a]. 

Let us now pass to a consideration of the vowels of this subject 
when articulated in selected words other than the names of the letters. 
The X-rays for this phase of the study were made under conditions 
similar to those described above for the polygrams, except that a 
single sound was photographed on each film and the exposure was 
increased to seven-twentieths of a second so that the unmarked, as 
well as the marked, portions of the cavities would be distinguishable. 
The half-tone of Figure 5 is offered as a sample of the quality of 
the X-rays. The subject was asked to pronounce a word containing 
the required vowel. When the investigator was satisfied that the word 
was being spoken in a natural manner, the subject was asked to re- 
peat the word, prolonging the vowel under investigation so that the 
X-ray exposure could be made. Eight of the eleven matices dis- 
tinguished by Navarro in his Manual de pronunctacién espatiola were 
chosen for study. Following is a list of the words used, showing the 
matices investigated: pipa, Pepe, perla, papa, palpa, por, popa, pupa. 
The consonant p was chosen as least likely to influence the position 
of the tongue and it was kept throughout so that any modification in 
articulation observed would be attributable, in the case of open syl- 
lables, to the nature of the vowel itself; and in the case of closed 
syllables, to the influence of the checking consonant. Tracings were 
made for each X-ray on separate sheets of tracing paper. Composite 
tracings were then made of each vowel and the one most similar to 
it in tongue position. These tracings make it possible to study the 
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Fic. 5.—X-ray of the [u] of pupa 


two sounds on each composite by comparing the position of every 
part of the outlines of the cavities. 
In Figure 6 the articulation for the vowel [i] is represented by 













38S-e-6 —_ 
386-6-6 enn 


384-1-6 ome 
385-€-6 one 














Fic. 6.—Pipa and Pepe Fic. 7.—Pepe and perla 


the solid line and that for [e] by the broken line. Where there is no 
difference between the two articulations, the solid line indicates the 
position for both. In these two vowels, the position of the upper lip 
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does not change, nor does that of the velum. The firm pressure of 
the velum against the back wall of the pharynx is noticeable. This 
indicates that the passage to the nasal cavities is completely closed, 
cutting off any direct exit for these sounds through the nose. The 
blade of the tongue is arched high and its center line follows closely 
the contour of the hard palate, thus forming a long, narrow cavity. 
The back of the tongue is pushed energetically forward and away 
from the pharynx wall, pulling the epiglottis forward and forming 
a large cavity at the back. 

The broken line for the [e] shows that the lower incisors are 
considerably lower, as is also the lower lip, and the blade of the 
tongue is so much lower than for [i] that rather wide variations in 
quality could take place in both of these vowels without bringing 
about confusion between them. The dorsal portion of the tongue and 
the epiglottis, which moves with it, are farther back than for [i]. 
The changes in the position and shape of the tongue have increased 
the front cavity and decreased the back cavity. 

As compared to the [e] of Pepe, the [e] of perla, represented 
by the broken line (Figure 7), shows no change in lip position and a 
slight closure in the jaw. These positions for the lip and jaw are 
not in accord with the findings of Navarro and they do not show the 
traditional progression. However, the tongue, which is apparently 
the controlling factor, shows a slightly lower position for the blade, 
thus increasing the size of the front cavity; and a backward move- 
ment in the dorsal region, thus decreasing the size of the back cav- 
ity. The shift between the positions for these two sounds is not 
nearly so great as that between [i] and [e] for this subject. Since 
[e] and [e] are merely two matices of the same phoneme,’ the latter 
of which is seldom recognized as a distinct vowel by a Spaniard, they 


® The term phoneme is used as defined by Daniel Jones: “a family of sounds 
in a given language, which are related in character and are such that no one of 
them ever occurs in the same surroundings as any other in words. (The term 
‘language’ here means the pronunciation of one individual speaking in a definite 
style. ‘In the same surroundings’ means surrounded by the same sounds and in 
the same condition as regards length, stress, and intonation.) 

“The phoneme must be distinguished from the diaphone . . . . The phoneme 
is a family of sounds occurring in the speech of a single person. The diaphone 
is a family of sounds heard when we compare the speech of one person with 
that of another.” Quoted from the abstract of a paper entitled “The Theory 
of Phonemes, and Its Importance in Practical Linguistics,” read on July 4, 
1932, before the International Congress of Phonetic Sciences, Amsterdam. 
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might be expected to show less difference in position than would two 
successive phonemes such as [i] and [e]. 

For [a], represented by the broken line in Figure 8, the lower 
incisors have made a large drop, while the lower lip has made only 
a slight one. The blade of the tongue has been lowered and the 
dorsum has moved backward and upward. The surface of the 
tongue has assumed the form of a smooth curve which renders the 
determination of the exact point of division between the two cavities 























3B6-£-6 ome 307-a-6 Weesceceet 
387-8-6 ace 389-A-6 ace % 
Fic. 8.—Perla and papa Fic. 9.—Papa and palpa 


somewhat difficult. Although the velum comes very close to the 
tongue, it appears to have been drawn back in order to avoid contact. 
The epiglottis has been pushed backward by the root of the tongue. 

As shown in Figure 9, the line of the lower incisors is lower for 
[a], the lower lip is much lower, and the blade of the tongue has 
dropped, increasing the size of the front cavity, while the back cavity 
is only slightly diminished. Again these two sounds are two matices 
of the same phoneme, and, as in the case of [e] and [e], the differ- 
ence in articulation is slight. 

For [0] (Figure 10), the lower jaw rises, the lips move closer 
together and outward, and for the first time in this series of vowels 
the upper lip changes its position, moving downward. The back of 
the tongue moves backward and upward and the tip back and down. 
The result of this movement is the formation of a megaphone-like 
front cavity. The [9], as well as the vowels to follow, is definitely 
a back vowel, because the tongue arches in the back of the mouth, 
the tip is retracted, and the lips draw closer together and move for- 
ward. In [9], [o], and [u], the tip of the velum touches the tongue, 
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but it is to be remembered that there is an opening on both sides of 

the uvula. The nasal passages, however, are closed off by the upper 

part of the velum, which presses against the wall of the pharynx. 
In Figure 11 the lips are slightly closer for [o], the lower jaw 









390-3- 6 ome 
391-0-6 woe 

















Fic. 10.—Palpa and por Fic. 11.—Por and popa 


maintains practically the same position, and the lower part of the 
velum has moved slightly forward. The tongue shows no greater 
variation between these two matices than it might show between two 
successive articulations of the same vowel. This may be evidence 
that there is less difference between the two qualities of the o than 
has been commonly supposed. However, even a slight change in lip 
position for the back vowels produces a distinguishable variation in 
their quality. Then, too, it is quite probable that the subject was 
unable to maintain the open quality of this vowel while prolonging 
it. This supposition seems more logical if one takes into considera- 
tion the fact that Spanish-speaking people are generally not conscious 
of a difference in the open quality of the o. 

In [u] (Figure 12), the lips and jaws have reached their great- 
est closure in the back series. The tongue has moved upward and 
forward, drawing the epiglottis with it and making the front and 
back cavities more nearly equal, there being a comparatively definite 
narrowing between them. It is to be noted that, contrary to the X-ray 
evidence of Navarro, the arching of the tongue for [u] is farther 
forward than that for [o]. This difference in tongue position from 
that found by Navarro may be due to the fact that, as he states, he 
traced the profile of the tongue, and as no markers were used to indi- 
cate the median line, profile probably means the contour of the tongue 
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as seen from the side. Such a profile would not coincide with the 
center line of the tongue throughout its length, since the sides of 
the tongue project beyond this line in the dorsal region. A more 
forward arching of the tongue for [u] than for [o] has been ob- 
served in other languages and has been adopted by Daniel Jones in 








391-O-6 come 
392-u-6 won ~ 











Fic. 12.—Popa and pupa 


his scheme for representing the cardinal vowels.” In Spanish it is 
further supported by Russell’s X-rays. Hence the case under dis- 
cussion should not be considered either a personal or regional pecu- 
liarity. 

It is believed that the method of comparing tracings of the com- 
plete cavities by superposition is superior to a method which com- 
pares measurements of selected points. However, in view of the 
fact that both Navarro and Russell have given measurements of their 
X-rays, the measurements shown in Table I (p. 494) were made in 
order to facilitate comparison with their results. When compared 
with that of Navarro® this table shows less regularity in the progres- 
sion from one sound to the next, particularly in the case of the open 
and close qualities of the vowels e and 0; and a more forward arching 
of the tongue for [u]. A comparison with the X-rays submitted by 
Russell for the five fundamental Spanish vowels® shows that the main 
differences are in the positions for the velum and the tip of the 
tongue. The velum in all his X-rays occupies a position which gives 
the impression that all five vowels are nasal. This might be explained 


7 Das System der Association Phonétique Internationale, Berlin, 1928. 
8 “Siete vocales espafiolas,” p. 59. 
9 The Vowel, pp. 187-91; Speech and Voice, pp. 136-38. 
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by the influence of the preceding consonants in the case of mi, me, 
and no, but is unexplainable in the case of Ja and su. The position 
of the tongue in the five X-rays shows the tip to be pointing upward. 
This again might be accounted for by the lingual consonants in Ja, 
no, and su, but not by the bilabials in ma and me. 


TABLE I* 
fi) fel fe} fa) [e]) [>] fo) [4] 


pipa = Pepe perla papa palpa por popa pupa 
Highest point of the tongue 
above the line of the upper 
Pichi tescseacuenwnoane 25 16 14 8 5 8 8 16 
Distance from the highest 
point of the tongue to the 


upper incisors ........... 3 8636 35 48 53 59 =: 60 52 
Minimum vertical opening of 
NE tga cutchntcne eed 14 15 16 16 21 12 9 4 


piped Pe w, [upper 19 20 21 at oft 23 232 
vertical line of the 
upper incisors..... 

Jaw opening between in- 

MONE: dareaanetcstaeasens -3 1 -3 2 4 -2 -2 2 

Horizontal distance from the 
incisors to the back wall of 
ee eee 91 91 90 91 91 91 91 90 


lower 11 12 12 12 10 17 18 19 


* Measurements are given in millimeters. The minus signs in the measurements for 
the jaw opening indicate that the incisors overlapped. 


The only measurement common to the three studies is that for 
the vertical opening of the lips. Considering the diversity of sub- 
jects and the differences in technique used it is interesting to note 
a general agreement in the way the vowels arrange themselves when 
judged by this measurement alone. In all three studies the back 
vowels occur in the same order, while for the front, Navarro gets 
the [e] as the most open of all the vowels, and our subject shows 
only a slight difference between [e] and [e]. Russell’s subject alone 
makes the [i] closer than the [o]. The range of lip opening for the 
production of all the vowels is very nearly equal in the case of Na- 
varro and the subject used by Russell, the closest lip position being 
about three millimeters and the widest about fifteen. Our subject 
shows a greater range, his widest opening being twenty-one milli- 
meters. 
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Fic. 13.—Head-immobilizer Fic. 14.—Complete set-up 








Fic. 15.—Film-holder Fic. 16.—Film in position 
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Russell does not give measurements for the highest point of the 
tongue. The measurements reported by Navarro and those of the 
present investigation agree as regards the order of both the front and 
back vowels. A variation is observed in the measurement of the 
distance from the highest point of the tongue to the incisors. Ar- 
ranging the vowels on this basis, Navarro’s results show the tradi- 
tional order while the order for our subject is [i], [e], [e], [a] for 
the front vowels; and [u], [a], [9], [o] for the back vowels. 

As in the case of the investigations conducted by Navarro and 
Russell, the evidence presented herewith is based on the pronuncia- 
tion of a single subject. However, the results are gathered from a 
greater number of X-rays, and the vowels have been studied in iso- 
lated positions as well as in words. Furthermore, it is believed that 
the method used in obtaining the X-rays and in making the tracings, 
while still imperfect, marks an advance over previous studies. The 
present study is intended to be merely the addition of evidence on 
another subject and another region. The results have been compared 
with those of other investigators. Naturally many of the questions 
which arise in connection with Spanish vowels cannot be satisfac- 
torily answered until there is available a much larger amount of 
evidence. 

C. E. PARMENTER 
S. N. TREvINO 


PHONETICS LABORATORY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

















A WAY OF APPROACH TO SPANISH AMERICA’ 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


In other talks of this series instituted by the Pan-American So- 
ciety, you have heard many vital truths about the economic impor- 
tance of Latin America, its vast extent, its great wealth of resources, 
both developed and undeveloped, and something of its history and its 
financial problems. I should like to attempt a brief discussion of our 
linguistic and, for lack of a better term, our psychological relation- 
ships with “the other Americas.” 

Underlying all commercial contacts between nations there exists 
in greater or less degree a personal touch, a personal contact between 
the individuals and companies of the two countries involved in an 
international transaction. International credit, as well as the credit 
relationships between the groceryman and the residents of his street, 
is based upon mutual confidence, understanding, and respect. In the 
case of our trade relations with the eighteen New World republics of 
Spanish speech and with Portuguese-speaking Brazil, it is peculiarly 
and markedly important that the approach to them be made on this 
basis of mutual respect, understanding, and confidence. This is true 
for two reasons: first, because the peoples of those lands give to these 
qualities a very high value, in fact, their conservative and scrupulously 
courteous attitude in all phases of business and social life sets a high 
standard to which they expect those with whom they deal to adhere 
as tenaciously as do they ; second, because many of them still, unfor- 
tunately, regard with suspicion and even fear both the political and 
the commercial power of the United States in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. How far this attitude may be justified by their experiences 
with our government and with our trade representatives is a topic 
we need not here examine. (Perhaps if we had time here to do so, 
this attitude on their part would seem to many of us more justified 
than we at present think.) But the plain fact is that, even after our 
greatly increased business contacts with Latin America in the past 
fifteen or more years, the specter of the “Colossus of the North,” as 
they call Uncle Sam, is still, at times, conjured up in certain circles 
of Spanish and Portuguese America, possibly largely for the purpose 
of keeping alive the old anti- Yankee tradition (for tradition is strong 
in those lands), or possibly our rivals in Latin-American trade are 


1 Given over Station WNYC, 8:45 p.m., October 21, 1932. 
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desperately unwilling to let the old ghost die. But report is that now 
he stalks about less frequently in those lands, and some day soon, let 
us hope, he will be forever laid. 

The personal relationship, full of mutual understanding and trust, 
has been difficult for us to establish in Latin America, but we are 
making progress. From the purely commercial side, from the excel- 
lent investigation services of our Departments of Commerce and 
State, from a now widely extended knowledge of shipping routes, 
packaging of goods, customs duties, types of manufactured articles 
that appeal to conservative or special Latin-American tastes, and 
special credit arrangements, our exporters are now infinitely better 
equipped to deal with those countries than ever before. But it seems to 
me that there is one side of our really admirable endeavor to establish 
closer relations with the other Americas which we have neglected 
badly. I believe that with all else we may have done we have failed 
in at least one vital respect. I suggest stress on a way of approach 
which I believe has been inadequately considered and certainly inade- 
quately practiced. I refer to the linguistic approach. 

There is probably no group of mankind more sensitive to an ap- 
proach through their language than is that group of millions of hu- 
man beings who speak Spanish, who reside in Spain, in 18 republics 
of America, in the eastern Mediterranean regions, and in the far-off 
Philippines. Within this linguistic group exist many racial divisions 
and crossings. Upon them all the Spanish language has left an in- 
delible stamp. The persistence of that marking is one of the most 
curious and interesting phenomena known. The Spanish Jew of 
Yugo-Slavia, the Indian and Mestizo of Mexico, the Negro of the 
Dominican Republic, and the Gallego of Spain are fused into a com- 
mon mold by the common language which they speak. And sympa- 
thetic attention, a cordial reception, and an immediate rapprochement 
are obtained by speaking to them, by writing to them in Spanish. The 
Germans, the French, and even the supposedly linguistically obdurate 
English well know the advantage they secure by dealing direct with 
Spanish-Americans in their own tongue. They train their salesmen 
and representatives in Spanish as well as in commercial practices. 
They thereby obtain an immediate advantage over the representative 
of a United States house who, however astute he may be, must rely 
upon interpreters and other intermediaries in his contact with Span- 
ish-American business men. Hence, I believe that from the practical 
standpoint alone, the study of Spanish in our schools and colleges 
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should occupy a position above that occupied by the study of any 
other language, for, as has so often been declared by our business 
leaders, our greatest commercial opportunities in the present and in 
the future lie in the countries of Spanish speech. 

But I would by no means leave with you the thought that it is 
only for utilitarian purposes that Spanish should be studied in our 
institutions. Possibly more so than in any other lands, practical and 
commercial values are subordinated in Spanish America (and in 
Spain and Brazil) to other considerations. Deny it as we may, I be- 
lieve that the reputation we have gained in the world as primarily a 
practical, hard-boiled business people is largely justified. Like it or 
not, that is our reputation. But of Spanish America that is not said, 
even by those who might think thus to belittle her. The other con- 
siderations, the other values which to Spanish-Americans seem more 
worth while, are those of a conservative, well-ordered life, of culture 
in all its broad significance, of stability, of pleasant human relation- 
ships. We all know that the effervescence of life which rises to the 
surface in newspaper headlines does not by any means adequately 
picture what lies beneath this foam. The revolutions, usually blood- 
less, of Spanish America are only indicative of the workings of a 
ferment that is on the whole salubrious. They are often a short-cut 
to better things, a short-cut from which our traditions and “psy- 
chology” bar us. They recall nothing of the steady, every-day life 
of the underlying society. They indicate nothing of the educational, 
literary, or artistic currents that still flow on beneath the surface 
bubblings. They tell us nothing of the great Uruguayan philosopher 
and essayist, the Emerson of South America, José Enrique Rodo; 
of the fine schools of Argentina; of the musical and literary circles 
of Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, or Santiago de Chile; of the rich 
life of the cultured folks of San José de Costa Rica, Bogota, Mexico 
City, or Caracas. They disclose little or nothing concerning the mas- 
terly work of Diego Rivera, the Mexican artist; or the marvelous 
lyric poet of Nicaragua, Rubén Dario, whose limpid verse and power- 
ful imagination dominated an epoch of literature written in Spanish ; 
or Santos Chocano, the exuberant Peruvian poet of nature, whose 
artistry moves one to profound emotion ; or the beautiful folk music, 
often derived from Spain but modified by New World influences ; 
or the glowing colors of the remarkable Argentine painter of today, 
Bernaldo Querés ; or age-old cathedrals rich in architectural beauty, 
built by the early Spaniards often beneath lofty, snow-capped peaks ; 
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or time-tinted universities and libraries older than any found in 
Anglo-Saxon America. 

Petroleum and coffee—yes. Nitrates, tin, cacao, wheat, mahogany, 
cattle, silver, diamonds, emeralds, bananas, and gold—yes, decidedly 
yes. But as background, as basis for living, as the blood-stream of 
commerce. But to a Spanish-American what are these in comparison 
to an exquisite poem by Amado Nervo of Mexico, an essay by Fran- 
cisco Garcia Calderon of Peru? His sense of relative values calls for 
life first and ways of supporting life second. The art of living comes 
first for him. So the world of ideas, aspirations, and expression in 
which the Latin-American lives is real culture, derived largely from 
that of Spain, a culture about which a woefully great ignorance 
exists in the United States. 

So I suggest that for a knowledge of the culture of Spanish 
America (and of course the mother country, Spain) the study of 
Spanish should occupy in our curricula an equal place with that oc- 
cupied by the study of any other language. Hispanic literature, 
history, art, and music have a great deal to give to us for our enrich- 
ment and happiness. Unfortunately, I think, there still exist, espe- 
cially in our educational world, many very errdéheous conceptions as 
to the cultural values offered by a study of Spanish. In our second- 
ary and higher institutions are found at present almost no adminis- 
trators in charge of advising students who have ever had any contact 
whatsoever with Hispanic languages, literature, or life in any of its 
aspects. In spite of their unfamiliarity with such matters, they often 
advise students to omit such studies from their programs. And this 
is done though every guide-post which has been set up in these times 
points unfailingly to closer and closer relations between our country 
and lands to the south of us, which speak Spanish. 

For the benefit of our relations—social, political, and commer- 
cial—with Hispanic America and therefore for our own benefit, I 
would urge that our young folks and their parents carefully consider 
the advisability of choosing Spanish as at least one of the languages 
to be studied within or without the school, college, or university. 

The wide study of Spanish, of the history, literature, and general 
culture of Spanish America and Spain, offers not only an effective 
way of approach to our neighbors of the other Americas, but also a 
way of approach to our own greater enrichment and enjoyment. 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 


New York City 











WHY FOREIGN LANGUAGE GRAMMAR? 


Languages have rightly been considered as arts subjects in con- 
tradistinction to the science subjects of biology, mathematics, gram- 
mar, etc., because they involve expertness and skill in the ability to 
do rather than mere knowledge gained and verified by exact observa- 
tion and correct thinking. 

Obviously, the technique of instruction for an arts subject must 
be very different from that of a science subject. In the latter, it is 
necessary to present to the learner a unified body of facts in which 
the results of investigations have been systematized. In order that 
these facts of knowledge may be assimilated and not merely ac- 
cepted, students are made to re-discover many of them through con- 
trolled experimentation. The prevailing method in their teaching is 
guided induction, because experience has shown that laws and the- 
ories are most effectively assimilated when taught in this manner. 
But in the arts subject, drill is paramount. Students need little theory, 
but they do need a great deal of practice. Laboratory work here is 
not the re-discovery of something unknown, but the re-doing of some- 
thing, which up to this point has been unskilfully performed, but 
which through guided practice may be greatly improved. 

When languages were found to belong to this latter group, the 
study of grammar, which is clearly a science, was neglected in courses 
in English. It was argued that since one’s native language was a 
habit pure and simple, learned by imitation from childhood on, no 
one could improve it by analyzing and classifying his own errors of 
speech or writing. Another argument against the study of formal 
grammar was that, granting it is presumably possible to eliminate 
by such a procedure habitual errors, it is done at the expense of 
spontaneity of self-expression, and that the good possibly attained is 
offset by the building up of deterrent complexes that ever after 
hinder the smooth working tools of thought. 

In order to meet the need of linguistic defectives, and presumably 
to expand better self-expression along appropriate lines, it has been 
the practice to immerse the students in good English in the belief 
that the elimination of habitual errors and a substitution of more 
effective modes of expression is best attained by the repeated stimulus 
of good usage. Good literature is studied for its beauty and well- 
1ounded style. Several years are spent in this manner in the reading 
for content of works of recognized masters of English style. Little 
or no analysis is attempted, and compositions consist of writing orig- 
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inal themes in subconscious imitation of standard works of merit. 
Spontaneous self-expression is also emphasized. 

It has been argued rightly that if the study of English is an arts 
subject, then so is German, French, or Spanish. There can be no 
denial of this claim if one has in mind a German, a French, or a 
Spanish youth studying his respective language; but the truth of the 
statement had best be scrutinized if reference is had to the study of 
any of these languages as a foreign language. Whether we call it 
reading, conversation, grammar, or leave it unnamed, the first attack 
on a modern foreign language studied under existing school condi- 
tions must necessarily be from the standpoint of delving into a new 
science. The vocabulary is new, the inflections are strange and mean- 
ingless, the word order and syntax are unfamiliar, and the boundaries 
of a great majority of the words are not the same as those of allied 
English words. If the first approach is a visual one, there is very 
little that is not wholly unfamiliar; and if it is aural, due to the 
strange sounds, there is still less that is familiar. The beginning stu- 
dent has no way of miraculously knowing these things. To say that 
he does not need to know them is absurd; and to contend that he 
should acquire a knowledge of them as he did in his native language 
is doubly ridiculous because none of the same conditions obtain. Take 
for example the matter of time devoted to the respective tasks. The 
learner began when about one year of age and spent the greater part 
of his childhood in building up habits that made all these things sec- 
ond nature to him. By the hit-and-miss method, the form and struc- 
ture of the vernacular, the unconscious functioning of which rules 
like an autocrat, were indelibly impressed upon his mental structure. 
How is it possible, even from the standpoint of time available, to 
repeat this process? Five one-hour periods a week over a stretch of 
thirty-six weeks in the classroom amounts only to 180 hours a year, 
or about 30 working days for the average two-year period devoted 
to the study of a modern foreign language. Imitation could not pos- 
sibly do the trick in that short space of time. 

But there is an even more serious obstacle to letting the student 
attempt to repeat the process of childhood. Of all the habits that rule — 
an individual in his activities, linguistic habits are probably the most 
relentless in their sway. The molds of thought—those hollow forms 
resulting from years of use of one’s native language—are always 
ready and waiting to be filled with content. The patterns are rigid 
in contour and design, and the appropriated content must necessarily 
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conform to them. Locke’s tabula rasa functions only once in a life- 
time, and what is written thereon can never be obliterated ; nor can we 
write over it again the same way and not follow the original tracings. 

If a new design for thought content is to be acquired, it must be 
mastered in some artificial manner. Learning stenography or teleg- 
raphy is roughly akin to this new task, but each of these is far less 
complicated than is the learning of another language. Anyone must 
admit that the beginner in stenography must first be taught what the 
curves and angles mean and how they are to function in a connected 
manner; and no one could seriously advocate that the learning of 
such important details be left to observation. What science lies back 
of the system is first taught as such, and on this knowledge guided 
practice is based. Knowing this, it seems superfluous to have to argue 
that a similar procedure should be used in teaching a foreign language. 

The fact that an American lad of fifteen years of age, while re- 
siding in a foreign country, may learn the language of that country 
creditably well in two years, apparently as an art, is no argument 
against our contention here that the technique of instruction should 
be that of a science, because such a lad spends, not one hour a day, 
but some ten or twelve at the task. The set-up for learning is also 
ideal in other respects: (1) He is constantly bombarded by eye and 
ear with the new language without any active effort on his part; 
(2) He is forced to make use of the new language in his play as 
well as in his more studious moments; (3) He is forced to under- 
stand and to make himself understood or be left out entirely; (4) 
Perfect patterns of speech to imitate, rather than students’ garbled 
efforts, spur him on to perfection, none of which conditions can even 
be approximated in the classroom. There is also a question as to 
whether these forced ideal surroundings do not actually involve an 
element of pseudo-scientific approach. Those of us who learned a 
foreign language in this manner certainly recall analyzing quirks of 
speech heard while the form was compared with that of English. And 
the imitation of such forms was always a highly conscious process 
when we first attempted to use them. Whatever be the facts in the 
case, we cannot possibly so motivate the study of a foreign language 
in the classroom. We cannot utilize such a method in our actual 
practice. Time and circumstances force us to resort to a highly spe- 
cialized and very artificial procedure in our instruction. 

In order to make clear to those who are not foreign-language 
teachers the position taken in this article that a knowledge of the 
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foreign-language grammar is basic to any worth-while knowledge of 
the language, it is necessary to consider the two distinct phases of 
linguistic use. Language is a tool of communication, but that com- 
munication may be directed either toward the individual or away 
from him. In the one case it is concerned with the reception of 
thought, and in the other with its expression. In other words, lan- 
guage is a two-fold process: (1) It permits us to receive meaning 
from our fellow-beings ; (2) It permits us to communicate our mean- 
ing to them. In the growth of the vernacular, the receiving phase is 
first developed. A child is able to recognize the meaning of a goodly 
stock of words and phrases before he attempts to convey his own 
meaning through their use; and it is certain that each later addition 
to his vocabulary is first through the recognition aspect, for it is 
inconceivable that any word could be used to express an idea before 
that idea back of it had been grasped, probably several times, by 
means of the word in question. But for some inexplainable reason, 
it is only within the last few years that the study of a modern foreign 
language has been approached in this manner. Now it is generally 
conceded that a recognition knowledge should precede and pave the 
way for self-expression ; but still there is no uniformity of opinion or 
procedure as to how this should be accomplished. 

When a student first attempts to make use of the new language 
as an instrument of reception, i.e., to interpret content from the 
printed page or the spoken word, he is faced with a host of puzzles, 
each of which must be solved before the language can possibly 
function. He lacks practically every bit of that rich background that 
serves him in a similar capacity when his native language stimulates 
him in the same manner. The very things that he has always un- 
consciously relied on in this type of endeavor now fail to click. Even 
in case the reading matter is composed of words so closely cognate 
to English that the meaning of each is obvious, the new word order, 
the strange inflections, the new syntactical turns, make it altogether 
a matter of guessing at what a connected series of such words mean. 
One or two simple illustrations must here suffice to show how definite 
and binding in our own language are word order, inflections, and 
syntactical usage. These examples will incidentally show how neces- 
sary it is to know what changes may be expected in case these funda- 
mentals are different in the foreign language. When we see or hear 
the phrase “the man hunts the lion” we get a certain definite picture ; 
but if the order of the subject and object is transposed to “the lion 
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hunts the man” we get a very different conception. The relative po- 
sition of the subject and object determines the thought, but in Spanish 
the word order here is of little importance. The object is designated 
instead by being introduced by the preposition “a.” A native Spanish- 
speaking individual would get the same idea, viz., “the man hunts the 
lion,” whether the order be: el hombre caza al leon or al leon caza el 
hombre. In English, the omission of an inflectional “s” on the verb 
gives us two very dissimilar ideas in the following sentences: (a) 
“John, speak English” and (b) “John speaks English” ; but in Span- 
ish a wholly different procedure of expressing these same ideas is 
employed as follows: (a) Juan, hable usted inglés, and (b) Juan 
habla inglés. The Spanish equivalent of “John has his book” is Juan 
tiene su libro and of “Jane has her book” is Juana tiene su libro. 
Without knowing these principles of Spanish usage, no normal stu- 
dent could possibly interpret aright these simple Spanish phrases even 
though there were some magic way of acquainting him with the 
meaning of the separate Spanish words. Every single sentence of any 
foreign language bristles with such difficulties, all of which may be sys- 
tematized and made to conform to definite laws of grammatical usage. 

These principles of grammar are not necessarily the same ones 
that a native student would study in his own language. Very often 
they concern items not treated at all in native-language grammars, and 
of use only to a foreigner because they differ from his accustomed 
usage; but in all cases they are matters of scientific knowledge that 
must be known before the language can be understood. 

To teach students from the very first day to use the foreign lan- 
guage in their speech and writing, as probably half of our modern- 
language teachers still attempt to do, makes it wholly a science. The 
only way that any functional use can thus early be made of the new 
language is for the student to construct his thought in his native lan- 
guage and substitute word for word the foreign words as conditioned 
by inflections and syntax. It is difficult to conceive of a more highly 
specialized science than this. 

But it is with the more progressive group of teachers that we 
wish to deal here—with those who postpone the functional use of 
the new language until the students have had training in its recog- 
nition values. In addition to simplifying the problem by attacking 
first the easier of the two phases of learning a foreign language, 
this group claims that many words and expressions that have func- 
tioned repeatedly as recognition units stand ready to function as 
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active units when the process is reversed. Situations are brought 
about that entail the active use of this stock of material passively 
known, and around this nucleus is built up an ever-increasing core of 
units of self-expression. 

It is not claimed that a student may transfer to an active usage 
all forms recognized passively, but that the faint, perhaps subcon- 
scious, memory of repeatedly recognized forms will tend to function 
actively when the occasion calls for their use. If this slight urge in 
the right direction is fortified by an exact knowledge of inflections 
and definitely known principles of syntax, self-expression, half- 
spontaneous, half-reasoned, is possible. But the conscious part of 
this process—the part that comes under the category of a science— 
cannot be neglected. For example, a student can easily recall and 
use, say, a Spanish phrase embodying the third person singular of 
the present tense of a certain verb, but he could not possibly keep 
straight fifty such phrases embodying all other possible inflections 
of this verb. A more logical thing to do would be to learn outright 
the more common of the fifty inflectional endings of this verb and 
to adapt consciously the one remembered phrase, which in itself 
would likely take care of word order and syntactical relations. In time 
the more rarely used inflections could be added to this growing stock, 
and all used with other remembered phrases involving similar verbs. 

By means of such a combined procedure of utilizing half-known 
phrases recalled from the student’s recognition study as a central 
core to which are added by degrees consciously learned elements, 
correct self-expression is progressively realized. 

Let it be clearly understood that no disparagement of drill is in- 
tended in these columns. Even the most unanalytic minded of us 
must admit that, after all, the learning of a modern foreign language 
depends largely on systematic drill in its use. The technique of sci- 
ence must give way progressively to that of art. If the new language 
is to function either passively or actively, each item of knowledge 
must be grounded in practice before another is taken up. The ap- 
proach to each new item must be a science, but the finished product 
must be an art. The foundation and the corner stones have been 
stressed in this article because there are those within our fold who 
have dreamed that they could build a new language house that is 
founded on sand. 


CoLttey F. SPARKMAN 


Mississippi STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

















YOUR CASTLE IN SPAIN—A GUIDE TO 
THE STUDY OF SPANISH 


“Your Castle in Spain” is addressed to one of high-school or 
junior-high-school age who is about to take up the study of Spanish. 
Certain general principles of study are included, since so few schools 
offer any specific course or training in how to study. The division 
of the guide into six separate units permits the teacher to present a 
section at a time to the pupil and to change the order to suit his needs 
or wishes. In mimeographed form the guide can be readily filed in 
the student’s notebook and referred to later as occasion may arise. 





I. DREAMING 


Isn’t it jolly to lie lazily on your back and build castles in Spain 
of the soft, white clouds floating overhead, to dream of the time when 
you, too, will take off in a tri-motored plane to travel in foreign lands 
and to make new friends the world over. “;Quién sabe?” as your 
Mexican neighbor says, “Who knows?” Perhaps you may some day. 
Stranger things have happened. As the wheel of fortune swiftly 
turns you may find yourself an engineer building bridges, power 
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plants, or railroads in Bolivia, or a geographer mapping the wilds of 
Venezuela. As a geologist you may search for new mineral wealth 
in the Andes, or as an archeologist you may study the civilization of 
the Incas in Peru or that of the Mayas in Yucatan. You may become 
a teacher in beautiful Chile, the land of the South American Yankees ; 
you may be a journalist and tell the folks at home how the other half 
lives ; or you may be a diplomat and as official representative of your 
country help to forge the bonds of friendship and commerce with 
other nations. And again, just perhaps, your life work may be close 
at home and you may be able to roam the world only during rare 
vacations, through the medium of foreign books or in conversation 
with visitors to this country. 

The gift of language makes it possible for us to understand one 
another, to know and to make friends with our schoolmates and 
neighbors. As we come to understand one another better we appre- 
ciate one another more and more, and we derive great joy and satis- 
faction from our friendship. In the same way, world happiness, 
peace, and progress depend upon international friendship, which is 
born of mutual understanding made possible by language. Friendly 
nations can pool their resources, avail themselves of all important 
inventions and discoveries, and profit by the failures and achieve- 
ments of one another. The key to the understanding and appreciation 
of our sister republics and island possessions of the New World is 
Spanish. Your knowledge of Spanish will greatly enhance the pleas- 
ure and value of your flights to these lands whether you go in a 
tri-motored plane or on the wings of your books. The many people, 
like you, in the two Americas who understand both English and 
Spanish will lay the foundations of pan-American friendship and 
hasten the march of civilization in the New World. 

Consider well the pleasures and values to be derived from the 
possession of a castle in Spain. If then you feel that you cannot de- 
vote a minimum of two hours a day of your undivided interest and 
attention for a period of at least three school years to the study of 
Spanish, do not attempt to build this castle. A flimsy structure can 
only bring regret and dissatisfaction. The successful completion of 
your castle as well as your pleasure and ease in the laying of the 
corner stones and foundation, building the walls and turrets, will de- 
pend upon the efficient use of your materials and time, and above 
all upon your desire and will to master every difficulty and every 
detail. Where there’s a will, there’s a way—even to a castle in Spain. 
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II. UNDERSTANDING 


In order to understand this language which sounds so queer and 
funny because it is new and strange to you, but which is in truth one 
of the most beautiful and musical of tongues, you must listen as never 
before. Prick up your ears wherever and whenever you chance upon 
a word of spoken Spanish. 

In the classroom you will listen attentively to the recitations of 
your classmates and carefully note any corrections made by the 
teacher. Often you will notice errors which you yourself can correct. 
If a mistake is not corrected by one of your comrades do not fail to 
correct it yourself in order that your own judgment may be verified 
and that all may benefit from the correction. 

Accustom your ear to the rhythm of Spanish speech by tuning in 
every day on at least one of the many Spanish musical programs or 
Spanish lessons which are broadcast over the radio. Perhaps you 
have access to a victrola with records of Spanish songs or a set of 
language lessons. Play them over and over again and you will be 
surprised at your progress as you come to understand a bit more 
each day. 

What fun it is to find a Spanish word or sentence in the talkies 
which depicts life in the great Southwest! If you live near a Spanish 
center you may have an opportunity to attend an all-Spanish talkie. 
The plays of the best Spanish dramatists are being produced every 
year throughout the country by Spanish theaters and American 
schools. You may take part in presenting one some day and you will 
certainly delight in hearing them. 

As you walk along the street, ride on the ferries, busses, or cars, 
you may now and then listen in on a Spanish conversation. Whether 
it be over the radio, or the victrola, in the theater, street, or classroom, 
catch a word here and there or guess at the meaning until you can 
piece the fascinating sound-puzzle together. 


Ill. SPEAKING 


Napoleon once said, “A man who knows two languages is worth 
two men.” While you are learning to speak Spanish you will surely 
agree with him, for the successful laying of this corner stone will 
demand your undivided attention, infinite patience, and a dogged de- 
termination to master this new tongue. 
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You must listen as intently as you do to the birds when you are 
trying to identify them by their songs. When you are sure that your 
ear has correctly perceived the new words you will imitate very care- 
fully the pronunciation of your teacher and the Spanish-speaking 
persons with whom you come in contact. 

Isolate new sounds such as the rr and the j found in Morro and 
Méjico. Learn just how they resemble and how they differ from simi- 
lar English sounds. Determine which vocal organs produce them and 
practice until their production becomes automatic. Memorize rules 
for the phases of pronunciation which are regular and subject to rule 
such as the voicing of the s when it precedes other voiced consonants 
as in “las esmeraldas y los diamantes.” 

Take advantage of every opportunity which comes your way to 
speak Spanish. Join in class drills even when you feel that you know 
the work perfectly and need no more practice. Read aloud at home. 
Always endeavor to read naturally and to acquire the Spanish rhythm 
and conversational tone and thereby avoid the mechanical singsong 
of a child. Memorize phrases, idioms, poetry, and prose. The Span- 
iard loves to recite poetry and you can have great fun imitating his 
style of recitation. Join the Spanish club and make Spanish-speaking 
friends whenever possible. 

Do not be ashamed to make a mistake once. Try and try again. 
There is no short cut to the mastery of a language. You will learn 
only by speaking and your opportunities are so few that you cannot 
afford to miss one. 


IV. WRITING 


Spanish is a phonetic language; that is, most words are written 
or spelled exactly as they sound. In order to write Spanish correctly 
you must listen intently and speak clearly. If you speak Spanish cor- 
rectly you should be able to write it easily. 

Through carelessness we often do poorly the things which are 
most easy to do. The presence or position of an accent in a Spanish 
word can completely change the meaning of four letters, as in esta 
(“this”), ésta (“this one”), and estd (“is”). Note small details and 
form the habit of being exact in everything you write, no matter how 
trivial, and you will find the laying of this corner stone an easy and 
a pleasant task. 

In the time of your grandfather American schoolboys spent hour 
after hour bent over their copybooks painstakingly forming the letters 
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of twenty perfect copies of the moral or maxim penned at the top of 
each page. “Procrastination is the thief of time,” as well as contribut- 
ing a page to the perfecting of their penmanship, added a nice long 
word to their vocabulary, taught them the spelling of a rather catchy 
word, and etched upon their memories the high cost of dilly-dallying. 
Take a tip from grandfather, start right at once with perfect papers 
every day and thereby etch upon your memory the correct forms of 
the words which you have copied neatly and exactly from your text- 
book. When in doubt as to the spelling, meaning, or form, check up 
at once and clear away those confusing, blinding clouds of uncer- 
tainty. Never permit an incorrect form to clutter up the priceless 
pages of your memory. 

Spanish-speaking children are interested in you and what you do, 
in American manners, customs, and ideals. Practice writing Spanish 
and make a new friend through correspondence. Your teacher will 


help you to find such a friend in any Spanish-speaking country you 
may choose. 


V. READING 


The treasures of Spanish literature and the contemporary life and 
letters of the Spanish-speaking world are the turrets of your castle 
which lend it grace and beauty. From these turrets you will enjoy 
magnificent vistas of the Spanish world. In order to appreciate the 
wonders of your castle you must first develop a working vocabulary, 
master certain fundamentals of grammar and quickly pass through 
the primer stage of reading. 

Memorize words in phrases or idioms to master their use. A 
Spaniard says things in ways which seem strange and illogical to us. 
Literally translated, he says, “It makes heat” and “I have heat” for 
“Tt is hot” and “I am hot.” You must therefore put yourself in a 
receptive frame of mind and not constantly demand a reason, which 
seems logical to you, for every new expression which you learn. How 
would you explain to the Spaniard just why you say, “You're all wet,” 
when obviously he is bone dry? 

For every principle of grammar memorize an example of its use, 
learning the rules as applied and not as rules in themselves. For ex- 
ample, the omission of the indefinite article with unmodified predicate 
nouns of nationality and profession will never prove a stumbling- 
block if you have memorized the four simple examples: Es ameri- 
cano ; Es un americano rico; Es médico; Es un médico famoso. Read 
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a little bit at a time, at first, and consider carefully word endings and 
grammatical constructions. Read and reread easy material so that 
your attention will be centered on the Spanish rather than on the 
meaning. Later you will read a great deal for pleasure and will focus 
your attention on the meaning of the paragraph or story. 

Occasional translation will serve to check your understanding of 
difficult passages. A literal translation should be made only to test 
your adherence to the thought expressed; as a final translation it is 
clearly nonsense. “Ya lo creo” which literally means “Already I be- 
lieve it” should be translated by “Of course” or “I should say so.” 
A polished translation will improve your use and understanding of 
English by stimulating a comparison of English words which give 
varied shades of meaning and by your search for exact English 
equivalents of Spanish words. 

To enjoy reading, you must make yourself independent of teacher, 
friends, and dictionary. You must train yourself to read by sentences 
instead of individual words and by paragraphs instead of sentences. 
Infer meanings of new words from similar English or foreign words 
and derive their meaning from the context. Reread the whole para- 
graph before stopping to ask or look up the meaning of a word. You 
are stronger than you realize if you but exercise and train your power 
over words. Spend odd moments in the Spanish corner of your li- 
brary, reading easy stories, newspapers, and magazines and some day 
you will delight in reading Spanish novels and books of travel. 


VI. CHINKs AND CHINKING 


Class activity.—Strive to give and to receive everything possible 
at each meeting of the class. Answer mentally every question asked 
and check your answer by the recitations of others and the comments 
of the teacher. Contribute to the success of the class by your frequent 
recitations and by bringing to class pictures, souvenirs, and news 
items which will interest your fellow-students. Keep up the standard 
of your class by the courteous attention for which your Spanish 
friends are so well known. Make the class hour one which you will 
be loath to miss. Absence means a weak spot in the foundation of 
your castle. 

Notebooks.—If you have one looseleaf notebook which you use 
for all your classes you will devote one section to the subject of Span- 
ish. Set aside one page for the recording of daily assignments so 
that you can easily see just what work you have covered and can 
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chink in any days that absence has left incomplete. On another page 
you will list any new vocabulary which you wish to master. You will 
find it very helpful to have one page for recording difficult points on 
which you wish explanation or drill. File in this section all the papers 
which you prepare for class and note your improvement from week 
to week. All papers should be written in ink or typed neatly in order 
that you may easily find and correct errors. 

Daily preparation.—Since you are your own best teacher you 
must persistently develop the power to work by yourself. You are 
such a busy person that you will have to budget your time and set 
aside the same hour each day for the study of Spanish. You will 
find that if you work at a maximum rate of speed other interests will 
not distract your attention. 

It is usually best to prepare your Spanish lesson at home where 
you can talk aloud as well as read and write the basic forms and 
vocabulary which you will memorize perfectly. The more oral prac- 
tice you engage in the more facility you will possess in the use of the 
language. 

Never study or review without a definite purpose in mind. Con- 
centrate upon your weak points and do not waste time on the needless 
repetition of matter which you have already mastered. Work with 
the express purpose of developing the power to understand, to speak, 
to write or to read Spanish. Each lesson must be understood thor- 
oughly and learned with the conscious thought that it is an essential 
part of your equipment which you will review frequently in order 
to recall it at will. It is fatal to get your lesson and then proceed to 
forget it. 

How do you study most effectively? Some people learn best by 
reading and reciting aloud, others by writing, and others by visual- 
izing material on a printed page. Use all methods but emphasize the 
one best adapted to the day’s assignment and to your own individual 
needs. 

Poco a poco se va lejos——How much English did you understand 
when you were a year old? “Baby! No! No!” How much English 
did you speak after fifteen months of vocal practice? “Mama! 
Mama!” Why are you still spending one-fourth of your school time 
learning to speak, to read, and to write your native tongue? Because 
the mastery of a language is not easy. Every language is made up of 
infinite minute elements which must be combined in varying patterns 
to give the many shades of meaning and feeling intended. Instead 
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of a lifetime in which to master your native tongue, you have only 
a limited part of your school time to devote to the study of Spanish. 

Much can be done in odd free moments between classes or home 
tasks when you have just enough time to review a verb or memorize 
an idiom. Train your memory by using it and you will soon find that 
you can rely upon it with confidence. Memorize a bit just before 
going to bed, sleep on it, and review it in the morning. Develop your 
vocabulary as you walk to school or do odd chores at home by think- 
ing of each act and object in Spanish. 

Resolutely hammer out and patiently fashion your corner stones 
to the measure of your needs and desires, set them firmly and squarely 


in place, and your dream will rise before you a veritable Castle in 
Spain. 


RutuH EaAKIN 
ELIZABETH EAKIN 














A PAN AMERICAN CLUB PROJECT 


Through the courtesy of the Pan American Society, H1sPANIA 
is able to offer this month an illustration which shows the medal of 
the Society. The cut is twice the size of the medal itself. The ribbon 
from which the bronze is suspended was specially woven to show 
all the different colors which appear in the coats-of-arms and flags of 
the Latin-American republics. The designs which the medal shows 
reproduce their coats-of-arms in slightly conventionalized form. They 
are arranged in alphabetical order beginning in the top row with 
Argentina.” 

This reproduction lends itself in several ways for use in Pan 
American Club work and even in any classroom as a bit of realia. 
For example, a Spanish student who draws well might supply a large- 
sized sketch of any one of the coats-of-arms. Exact reproductions in 
colors can be found in Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. The con- 
ventionalized forms on the medal would thus be restored to their true 
character. 

Brief descriptions in Spanish or longer essays in English could 
be written by the pupils. As most of the coats-of-arms display objects 
that are typical of the country or have some relation to its history, 
considerable knowledge would be gained by the preparation of such 
an exercise. Moreover, a live interest in the countries studied would 
be awakened. Why the lofty mountains in the coat-of-arms of Bo- 
livia? What does the arrangement of stars in that of Brazil repre- 
sent? How many countries have stars in their coats-of-arms and 
what do they stand for? In the coat-of-arms of Uruguay, what do 
the scales, the castle, the horse, and the bull symbolize? Many such 
questions can be framed and answered, either in Spanish or English. 
The mere naming of the countries in the order given is none too easy. 

Some of the symbols will require real study in encyclopedias and 
histories before their significance is clear, and an occasional Latin- 
American consul, even, might be embarrassed to explain his coun- 
try’s adoption of them. In the case of Argentina, for example, what 
is meant by the clasped hands which support a staff crowned by a 


1 Additional copies of this cut printed on heavier paper with wider margins 
suitable for framing may be obtained by writing to Hispania, P.O. Box 1725, 
Stanford University, California, inclosing stamps to cover postage, at the rate 
of 10 cents for a single copy, and 5 cents each for others. 
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red Phrygian cap? The red cap goes back to ancient Rome. Slaves 
were obliged to go bareheaded, just as the modern college boy does ; 
when the slave was freed he was permitted to wear a red cap. Hence 
this became a symbol of liberty and was adopted by the French revo- 
lutionists. The rebels against Spanish authority in the River Plate 
region adopted the same symbol for their coat-of-arms and indicated 
that liberty could only be maintained by union—hence the clasped 
hands. The name of the country then was Las Provincias Unidas del 
Rio de la Plata. 

The importance of the coat-of-arms in Latin-American countries 
is not widely understood in our country where we pay far more at- 
tention to the flag. In colonial days the coat-of-arms of the king of 
Spain was placed above the main doorway to every public building, 
just as that of any lord was displayed on his castle. It was his sefas, 
his mark of ownership. When the Spanish colonists rebelled, one of 
their first acts was to tear down the king’s sefias and replace it by 
their own. In Buenos Aires this was so hastily improvised that the 
person or persons who devised the symbolism of the clasped hands 
supporting the red cap are unknown; though the symbols are some- 
what antiquated today, the coat-of-arms is naturally retained on ac- 
count of its historical origin. 

In Latin America the coat-of-arms is placed above every public 
building. Since schools are maintained by the government, they are 
public buildings, and every school child becomes familiar with the 
sign above the schoolhouse door, the symbol of his country’s sover- 
eignty. 

ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations, Proressor W. S. HENDRIX, chairman, 
submits the following list of nominees for 1933: 
President: Miss Vesta Connon, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Third Vice-President: Dr. H. Atpern, De Witt Clinton High School, 
New York City 
Editor of H1sPANIA: Proressor ALFRED CorEsTeErR, Stanford University 
Members of the Executive Council: Proressor S. GriswoLtp Mor .ey, 
University of California; Proressor Sturcis E. Leavitt, University 
of North Carolina 


N.B.—A ballot for voting will be found among the advertising pages, 
the last one before the back cover. 


PROGRAM OF THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


All meetings will be held at the William Taylor Hotel, 
McAllister and Leavenworth Streets, San Francisco 


Morning Session, Thursday, December 29, promptly at ten 

Presiding: Miss May D. Barry, President of the Northern Califor- 
nia Chapter 

Greetings to the American Association of Teachers of Spanish: Dr. 
JosepH Marr GwINN, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco. 

Presiding: Proressor S. Griswotp Morey, University of Califor- 
nia, President of the American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish 

President’s Address: Sound Teaching and Sound Texts 

Address: Idearium Espafiol: Ganivet y Azafia, Proressor CESAR 
Barja, University of California at Los Angeles 

Address: Spanish for Social Intelligence, Dr. WALTER V. KAULFERS, 
Long Beach Junior College 

Twelve-fifteen luncheon, William Taylor Hotel 


Afternoon Session, Thursday, December 29, promptly at two 

Address: “Mds que,” “mas que,” and “mas ;qué!” Proressor JoHN 
Brooks, University of Arizona 

Address: The Mother in the Drama of Lope de Vega, Proressor 
E. H. Tempuin, University of California at Los Angeles 

Address: Things to Omit from an Elementary Spanish Grammar, 
Proressor Leavitt O. Wricut, University of Oregon 

Address: Some Aspects of Arizona Spanish, Proressor Anita C. 
Post, University of Arizona 
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Address: On the Study of the Sources of the Alfonsine Lapidaries, 
Proressor J. Horace NUNEMAKER, Washington State College 
Meeting of the Executive Council at five 


Evening of Thursday, December 29, at seven 
Association Dinner, informal, at the William Taylor Hotel: Toast- 
master, Proressor AurRELIO M. Espinosa, Stanford University; 
Music; Reception 


Morning Session, Friday, December 30, promptly at ten 

Address: On the Research Trail in Spain and Mexico, PROFESSOR 
Dorotuy Scuons, University of Texas 

Address : “Hispania”—In Retrospect and Prospect, ProFEssoR ALFRED 
Coester, Stanford University 

Business Meeting 
Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
Election of Officers for 1933 


Afternoon of Friday, December 30 

At three o’clock members who so desire will be given an opportunity 
to see the famous mural paintings by Diego Rivera at the Stock Exchange 
Club and at the California School of Fine Arts. This unusual privilege 
has been specially granted to our Association. Information as to time and 
place of meeting will be issued later. 


Reservations: 

For luncheon (75 cents) and Association Dinner ($1.75) reserva- 
tions should be made before December 22 by writing to Miss Rose AME- 
pEO, 2129 Greenwich Street, San Francisco, California. Rooms, single 
$3.00, double, twin beds, $4.00, all with bath, may be reserved directly 
of the hotel. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


The Standing Committee on Honorary Members, Proressor Joun D. 
Fitz-GERALD, chairman, proposes the following name to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of that great Uruguayan, Juan Zorrilla de San 
Martin: 


OsvaLpo Crispo Acosta (“Lauxar”), professor at the University of 
Montevideo. 

















MEDAL WINNERS 


The following list contains the names of the winners of the medal of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish for the school year 
1931-32. 


Arizona 
Saint David 


High School, Ralph Trejo 


Arkansas 
Little Rock 


High School, Virginia Jane Griffith 


California 
Los Angeles 


Los Angeles High School, Olga Barcellona, John Bartlett, Lydia 
Falcinella 

North Hollywood High School, Clarence Goodheart 

Roosevelt High School, Ethel Hammer 


Pasadena 
Pasadena Junior College and High School, Dorothy Jester, James 
Schlinger 
Colorado 
Denver 


East High School, Arthur Bernstone, Ruby Bunnell, Frances Frakes, 
Gwendolyn Gandy 

North High School, Harry Benov, Esther Burnstein, Fred Hosea, 
Jack Maas 


Illinois 
Urbana 


University of Illinois High School, Frances Helf, George Keck, 
Frank E. Reicin, Arthur D. Young 


Indiana 
Richmond 
Earlham College, Robert Pitman 
Indiana High School, Gladys Drysdale 


Kansas 
Kansas City 
College of Saint Teresa, Beatrice Godfrey, Anna Louise Schlyer, 
Loraine Schmitz, Rebecca Snyder 
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Kentucky 
Louisville 
Louisville Male High School, Morris Bein 
New York 


New York City 
Bay Ridge High School, Amelia Corvaia 
Boys’ High School, Morris Miller 
Bryant High School, Gertrude Pollak 
Bushwick High School, Helen Machock 
Commerce High School, Mario Aldo 
Curtis High School, Helen Riley 





De Witt Clinton High School, Alfred Horney, Simone Scarano 


Eastern District High School, Gerthy Goldberg 
Evander Childs High School, Lillian Yohoi 

Far Rockaway High School, Stella Rothenberg 
Flushing High School, Marie Kilian 

Girls’ Commercial High School, Doris Madden 
Haaren High School, Leonard Wallach 

Jamaica High School, Edward Klugherz 

James Madison High School, Milton Crane 
Julia Richman High School, Mary Finigan 
Manual Training High School, Thomas Scaceo 
New Utrecht High School, Anne Valore 
Richmond Hill High School, Louis Menechino 
Seward Park High School, Harry Lipschitz 
Stuyvesant High School, Louis Fassberger 
Textile High School, Josephine Tantillo 
Thomas Jefferson High School, George Blonsky 
Townsend Harris High School, Arthur Goodman 


Ohio 
Lakewood 
Lakewood High School, Thelma Hooper, Albert Koch, William 
Wishert 
Texas 
Waco 
High School, Lloyd Mullen, Ruth Smith 
Utah 


Salt Lake City 


West High School, Ramona Leonhart, Beatrice Sheehan 


West Virginia 


Parkersburg 
Central Junior and Senior High School, Donald Hare 














CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Cony Srurcis, Chapter Adviser] 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Jost Martet, Townsend Harris High School, New York 
City 

Vice-President, Miss ANTOINETTE T. LANG, James Monroe High School, 
New York City 

Recording Secretary, Miss Rose Schwartz, Julia Richman High School, 
Staten Island, New York 

Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Davip Goupserc, Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn, New York 


On Saturday, June 11, the last meeting of the school year 1931-32 was 
held at the Casa Italiana, Columbia University, the purpose of the meeting 
being the awarding of prizes to the winners of the annual Inter—High- 
School Competition in Spanish. The following was the program of the 
meeting : 

Musical selections by the De Witt Clinton High School Spanish- 

American Ensemble 

Address of welcome by Mr. José Martel, president of the chapter 

Address by Dr. John L. Tildsley, district superintendent of high 

schools in New York City 

Reading of the winning essay in Group C of the contest, written and 

read by Sergio Carvallo of the Townsend Harris High School 

Address by Sefior Don José A. Carras for the Spanish Chamber of 

Commerce, which had presented the chapter with the prizes in gold 
which were awarded to the winners in Group C (the group of 
students who speak Spanish at home) 

Address by Sefior Don José Rives, vice-consul of Spain 

Announcing of winners of prizes in all groups 

Awarding of prizes by the Vice-Consul on behalf of the Consul- 

General of Spain 


Winners of Prizes 
Inter—-High-School Competition in Spanish 
Fourteenth Annual Contest 
Mrs. ANTOINETTE L. HERRMANN, Chairman, Contest Committee 


Group A (for students taking three years or more of Spanish) 


lst prize .... George Blonsky, Thomas Jefferson High School 
2d prize ..... Elias Messing, De Witt Clinton High School 
3d prize ..... Abraham Guttman, Morris High School 
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Milton Crane, James Madison High School 
Other prizes... Marie Kilian, Flushing High School 

Morris Miller, Boys High School 

Edwin Would, De Witt Clinton High School 


First- and second-prize winners tied. 


Group B (for students taking two years of Spanish) 


Ist prize .... Arthur Goodman, Townsend Harris High School 
2d prize ..... Sylvia Mikkola, Evander Childs High School 
3d prize ..... Charles M. Hanson, Townsend Harris High School 


Henry Andre, New Utrecht High School 

Lawrence K. Brown, George Washington High School 
Anna Goldberg, Washington Irving High School 
Alexander Hyde, Boys High School 

Other prizes. . | Jacob Kantrowitz, Boys High School 

John M. Lewis, Erasmus Hall High School 

Eugenia Mestechkin, Textile High School 

Shirley Rich, James Madison High School 

Elizabeth E. Tatarinoff, Newton High School 

| Anthony F. Vecchio, Manual Training High School 





All winners in these two groups received a copy of Don Quijote in 
translation. In addition, winners of first, second, and third place received 
a prize in gold. 


Group C (for students who speak Spanish at home) 


Ist prize .... Sergio Carvallo, Townsend Harris High School 
2d prize ..... Alcenia Cristian, Julia Richman High School 
3d prize ..... Elvia Guanche, Bryant High School 


The prizes for Group C, all in gold, are due to the generosity of the 
Spanish Chamber of Commerce. 

The first regular meeting of the school year 1932-33 was held on 
Saturday, October 15, at Columbia University. After the meeting had 
been formally opened by the president, Mr. José Martel, and the routine 
business of the meeting had been transacted, Miss Maria Luisa Soley of 
Newton High School, who spent the past summer in Spain, gave an in- 
spiring talk on Spain and Catalufia, stressing the political and social as- 
pects of Catalufia’s autonomy. 


Rose ScHwartz, Secretary 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


President, Miss May Barry, James Lick Junior High School, San Fran- 
cisco 

Vice-President, Miss Evetyn Hicc1ns, Brentwood High School, Brent- 
wood, California 

Secretary, Miss Marte Scrisante, Balboa High School, San Francisco 

Treasurer, Miss MApDELINE NicnHois, Dominican College, San Rafael, 
California 


Two very interesting talks in Spanish by prominent men formed the 
nucleus of the program of the November meeting of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Chapter. 

Francisco Alatorre, commercial agent of the National Railways of 
Mexico, spoke on “Un problema vital de Méjico—la educacién de las 
masas,” and showed us how much education had advanced in Mexico in 
the last ten years. José Gnecco, from Colombia, now attending the Uni- 
versity of California, spoke on “La Universidad de Colombia,” also giving 
us a very good idea of the educational system in that country. 

Plans were discussed in furtherance of the success of the Sixteenth 
Annual Meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish to 
be held in San Francisco on December 29 and 30, for which the chapter 
will be hosts. The hope was expressed that a large number of chapters 
may send delegates. 


Marie V. ScriBaANTE, Secretary 


NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 


President, Miss Vesta Epitn Connon, East High School, Cleveland 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Etuet M. Wi tiams, Flora Stone Mather 
College, Western Reserve University 


A meeting of the Northern Ohio Chapter of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish was held October 8, at the Statler Hotel. Pro- 
fessor Paul Rogers of Oberlin read an interesting paper, “Observations 
on Don Juan.” He also told us of his experiences in Seville last summer 
during the monarchist rebellion. 

A luncheon meeting was held Saturday, October 29, at the Women’s 
City Club. Notices of the meeting were sent to high schools in the vicinity 
whose teachers might be in Cleveland for the annual meeting of the North 
Eastern Ohio Teachers Association, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of 
that week. Professor Sturgis of Oberlin gave a most interesting talk on 
the trends of modern Spanish literature, especially the vanguardista and 
surrealista movements. 

Erne: M. Wiiiams, Secretary 
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OREGON CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Leavitt O. WricutT, University of Oregon, Eugene 

Vice-President, Miss Max1ne Lams, Eugene High School, Eugene 

Secretary, Proressor MetissaA M. Martin, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis 

Treasurer, Mr. Ropert L. Henacin, Coburg High School, Coburg 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Juanita L. Demmenr, Springfield High 
School, Springfield 


The fall meeting was held at Eugene, November 9, and the new officers 
for the school year were elected. Mr. Wright was named official delegate 
of the chapter to the annual meeting in San Francisco in December. 

The program was in the hands of the Gamma Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Pi (Spanish honor society) and President Juan B. Rael of the chapter 
presided. Miss Barbara Leiter read a very interesting paper on “La inten- 
cién detras de ciertas novelas espafiolas.” She chose certain outstanding 
examples of the Spanish novel, from El Amadis de Gaula to Los Cuatro 
Jinetes del Apocalipsis, and then explained the influences and purposes 
behind each. After the discussion of the paper Mr. Rael announced a 
competition for the best original words for La Cucaracha, carrying out 
the suggestion given in the October issue of Hispania by Sponsor Willis 
Knapp Jones of the Alpha Alpha Chapter of Miami University. This 
proved very entertaining and enjoyable and was followed by group sing- 
ing of folk songs in the club song book of the Mexico City Rotary Club 
(copies of which were presented to us by Manuel Leon Sanchez, Apar- 
tado 2932, México, D.F.). 


Juanita L. DemMMer, Corresponding Secretary 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 


President, Proressor WILLIAM SHAFFER JACK, The College, University 
of Pennsylvania 

Vice-President, Proressor JosepH A. MerepiTH, School of Commerce, 
Temple University 

Recording Secretary, Dr. MarcAareT Hupson, West Philadelphia Senior 
High School, Forty-seventh and Walnut Streets 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Naomi C. JoHNson, William Penn Sen- 
ior High School, Fifteenth and Mount Vernon Streets 

Treasurer, Miss Etstz JAMIESON, Kensington Senior High School, Coral 
and Cumberland Streets 


The Philadelphia Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish held its first annual dinner, May 4, at Michaud’s. Dr. Jack, the 
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president, presided. The guests of honor were Dr. J. P. Wickersham 
Crawford; Sefior Varela y Gil, consul of Spain at Philadelphia; Dr. Diaz 
Valenzuela, consul of Colombia at Philadelphia; Dr. José Antonio Ramos, 
consul of Cuba; Enrique Bustos, consul of Chile; Dr. Romera Navarro 
and Mrs. Romera Navarro; Miss Svencenski; the Honorable J. Burnett 
Holland; and Mr. Ronald O. Neil. Dr. Jack introduced Sefior Varela 
y Gil, who congratulated the chapter on its work and made a plea for the 
use of the term “Spanish America” instead of “Latin America.” Sefior 
Diaz Valenzuela spoke of the contribution of Colombia to the literary 
development of “Spanish America.” Dr. Romera made a short but char- 
acteristically excellent speech. Miss Svencenski gave a talk on Catalan 
music, illustrated with phonograph records. Judge Holland, accompanied 
by Mr. O’Neil at the piano, sang “Adios a Granada” and the Toreador 
song. The decorations, typically Spanish, were arranged by Miss von 
Kessler and Miss Naomi Johnson. 


Marcaret Hupson, Secretary 


A Resolution 


Be It Resolved: That we, the Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, herewith make explicit, however in- 
adequately, our deep sense of bereavement at the untimely death, on 
June 26, 1932, of Miss Antoinette Cirino, a member and officer of this 
body. More than any tribute of lip or pen can show, we mourn the loss 
of this fine teacher, this pleasant companion, this earnest helper. We here 
make solemn and reverent obeisance to her memory. 


Naomi JOHNSON, Corresponding Secretary 





A CORRECTION 


University oF CoLorapo, BouLper, CoLorapo 


October 17, 1932 
My DEAR Dr. CoESTER: 


On looking through this month’s Hispanra, received today, I have 
discovered an egregious slip of the pen of which I have been guilty in 
my review of Rey’s edition of Leomarte (p. 414): As everyone knows, 
not Egidio Colonna but Petrus Alphonsus is the author of the Disciplina 
clericalis ; Colonna’s almost equally well known work is De regimine prin- 
cipum. My apologies go to Professor Rey and to H1sPpanta. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwin B. PLAcE 














PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor ArtHur L. Owen, Associate Editor] 


Modern Language Journal, XVI, 8, May.—P. Hagboldt, “The Best 
Method.” Every ten years or so there seems to spring up a new genera- 
tion of pedagogical theorists who have rediscovered certain age-old facts, 
psychological or other, upon which they have built, with the enthusiasm 
and faith of the discoverer, a “method” of teaching so epoch-making in 
its effectiveness as to render at once obsolete all those methods which have 
gone before. Satisfied that they are in possession, once and for all, of 
the truth, and anxious to propagate it im partibus infidelium, they make 
haste to spread their new gospel, adopting an authoritarian air and brand- 
ing as “unprogressive” all those teachers who decline to accept it. The 
writer of the thoughtful article under review points out that any method 
that claims to be the best under all conditions brands itself at once as a 
fake. Methods are not invented; they are gradually developed and per- 
fected. In their beginnings they are crude and ineffective and the com- 
bined efforts of thousands of users over long periods of time are needed 
to bring out their latent possibilities. “All methods are of relative value. 
They are of positive value only when used under the specific conditions 
for and under which they were developed. ... . All methods are devel- 
oped with a specific aim, for a definite duration of time, for students with 
a certain average intelligence and background, for teachers with a defi- 
nite equipment, and for definite conditions in the school or community. 
The direct or modified method in Germany was developed under and for 
pre-war conditions in that country. The courses lasted from six to nine 
years. The teachers were highly trained, and had a practical command of 
the foreign tongue. Their aim was to impart a well-rounded knowledge 
of the foreign language: aural comprehension and oral expression, read- 
ing and writing, as well as an appreciation of the culture as manifested 
in the life and literature of a foreign people. The direct method is excel- 
lent, and perhaps best for the conditions out of which it has grown. Trans- 
planted into a class of American students this superb method becomes 
ineffective and in certain ways ludicrous. All the factors which deter- 
mined its features and means at the time when it was conceived are radi- 
cally changed. The course does not last six to nine years; it lasts one or 
two years. Hence, the aim cannot be an acquisition of a well-rounded 
knowledge of the foreign language and culture; it must be primarily read- 
ing ability. The instructor rarely has a command of the foreign tongue. 
.... The student is older, more mature, and sophisticated, and yet he has 
none of the fundamental notions of language which European students 
have ordinarily mastered. The spirit of the school and the community is 
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as a rule amazingly practical, the foreign language being usually tolerated 
as a tool subject without independent value.” From these considerations it 
becomes evident that a method devised for and working admirably under 
a specific set of conditions may fail under another and different set. A 
method, to be successful, not only must be planned and developed to fit 
the conditions under which it is to be used, but it must also be flexible 
enough to facilitate prompt adaptation to minor and transitory changes 
in these conditions, even to the needs of particular classes and students. 
“A method is never a rigid arrangement of unchangeable features ... . 
[but] an elastic organic unit the constituent parts of which can and must 
change as the various conditioning factors change. ... . There is no 
universally best method, but there are sound basic principles underlying 
the methodic features or means of every well-developed plan of teaching.” 

XVII, 1, October —F. J. J. Davies, “Teaching Foreign Languages.” 
It is refreshing to meet for once in a way, among the theoretical and 
technical discussions of experts, with an account of the reactions to these 
theories and techniques of the person for whose benefit they are sup- 
posedly created, namely, the language student. The writer of this article 
has never taught a language and evidently has no intention of ever teach- 
ing one, although he has studied extensively at least the following: Latin, 
Greek, German, French, and Italian. He writes to language teachers ex- 
clusively from the viewpoint of the language student and with the intent 
to persuade them to modify their procedure in a direction calculated to 
produce more definite practical results. His remarks apply to the teaching 
of classes of the first and second years. His general position is that the 
work of these two years should be devoted solely to acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the language for use as an instrument. The aim of the language 
teacher should be to see that the students under his direction acquire this 
knowledge with a minimum of wasted effort and a total absence of ex- 
traneous material. That is, he should concentrate his efforts exclusively 
upon the teaching of the language and avoid mixing in such matters as 
philosophy, cookery, archaeology, and architecture. It is a mistake to 
suppose that these things make the recitation more interesting. What they 
actually do is to withdraw attention from the matter in hand—learning 
the language. Variety is desirable to relieve fatigue, but it must be variety 
within the field of the language lesson itself. In explaining why the lan- 
guage teacher insists upon introducing this irrelevant material he shrewdly 
pricks the bubble of the teacher’s vanity: “They cannot bear to be mere 
teachers of language.” There is much truth in the accusation. The lan- 
guage teacher does tend to resent the assumption that language is to be 
studied as a “mere” tool, although this assumption applies very accurately 
to the work of the first two years. It is futile to expect the student to 
enjoy using the instrument until he has learned to use it adequately and 
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easily. Literature and philology alike have no place in the teaching of 
elementary students. How expect a student to appreciate or enjoy the 
beauty of pages which he must slowly and painfully puzzle out word by 
word from vocabularies and notes? These things belong to the period 
when he shall have learned the language, not to the process of learning it. 
The writer is not greatly impressed by the conception that one purpose 
of learning a foreign language is to assist one to know well his own 
language, although he does not deny that this may be, and probably is, a 
by-product. But it is a result, not an object. The language teacher should 
insist upon a decent use of English in the classroom to the same extent as 
should the mathematics instructor. Translation in the early stages should 
be as literal as possible in order to fix the exact meanings of words and 
idioms. One great fallacy cherished by language teachers is connected 
with the length of the assignment. “It seems to be the belief that the 
longer the assignment the better teacher you are.” The great objection 
to long assignments, aside from the fact that they are imperfectly pre- 
pared, is that they actively discourage the study of the language. The 
student “has so much to do, so much to scramble through, that he has no 
time for essential observation of such matters as sentence construction, 
idiom, exceptions to rule, and so on. He knows that much is escaping 
him and yet he is bound to let it go by. I wish instructors would under- 
stand these things, and realize that, after a reasonable minimum, the 
longer the passage to translate the slower the rate of progress.” The the- 
ory that “the more you read, the more words you will acquire” is falla- 
cious in so far as it is applied to the earlier stages of language study. The 
advanced student can advantageously build up his vocabulary in this 
way. The writer lays much stress upon drills and exercises upon gram- 
mar. Language teachers rush through the grammar too quickly, without 
enough exercises upon each rule. “I suggest that in the elementary stages 
of language teaching systematic parsing and analysis should be intro- 


duced. .... For the first year, the recitation hour will be filled by dis- 
cussion of the parsing exercise and the grammar exercises, and by the 
instructor’s comments on the next assignment... . . There are few gram- 


mars at present that state rules so clearly that no comment is necessary 
by the instructor; that comment should be given before the student at- 
tacks the assignment.” It is a mistake to introduce a study of literature 
into the second year, to insist overmuch upon “reading aloud” in the origi- 
nal, to let the stammering student murder beautiful poetry in class, above 
all to attempt to initiate the students into the mysteries of prosody. The 
article closes with this excellent advice to language teachers: festina lente. 
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Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. Obras completas. Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, tomo II. Edicién publicada por Ropotro ScHEVILL y ADOLFO 
BoniLta. Madrid, Graficas Reunidas, S.A., 1931. 483 pags., octavo, 
8 pesetas. 


In testimony of a friendship of twenty-five years, Professor Schevill 
has retained on the title page of the Quijote the name of his collaborator 
in the preceding volumes of the Obras Completas. His prologue to the 
first volume’ begins with this touching tribute: “El nombre de mi colabo- 
rador y hermano del alma, Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin (q.e.p.d.) debe 
ir al principio de este prélogo con el que reanudo solo y con profundo 
dolor la publicacién de estas obras cervantinas ... en la cual los dos habia- 
mos puesto tanto carifio y tantas horas de felicidad.” There is a similar 
passage in Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s introduction to the Edinburgh 1898 edition 
of the Quijote, regarding the loss of his collaborator, John Ormsby. 

We have here the nearest approach, probably, that will ever be made 
to the manuscript of Cervantes himself. This was the endeavor of the 
editor, who says: “A cada paso me he percatado de que mds vale conser- 
var una sola palabra, una frase o un giro cervantino que sustituir una 
enmienda, la cual, por acertada que pareciese, claro es, habia de responder 
més a reglas de hoy que al estilo o lenguaje del siglo XVI.” It is com- 
forting to read an edition based on this principle and to know that the 
editor applied it “a cada paso” and has not for a moment allowed himself 
to wander from the principle or overlook any place where it might be 
applied. Great scholars there have been, great cervantists, but none more 
patiently watchful, more competent to purge the text and leave the defini- 
tive princeps, equipped with the variants and all else the scholar expects 
to find. 

Most of the notes are of two kinds: either they give the reading in the 
princeps (examined in three copies) whenever the editor’s text varies 
from it because of corrected spellings and the like, or they give the vari- 
ants found in the second and third Madrid editions and the 1607 Brussels. 
The remainder of the notes illustrate rather than purify, and generally 
begin with a “Compérese” or “Consiltese,” referring to a kindred passage 
within the Quijote itself, to a known or possible source of the passage, 
or to modern readings, commentaries, treatises, and belles lettres. The 
reader of these notes has, first of all, a sense of security in the vigilance 
of the editor, a belief that, so far as now possible, he here has the prin- 
ceps as Cuesta’s typesetters and proofreaders left it, except the filling out 


1 That volume is reviewed by E. Julia in Revista de Filologia Espaiiola, 1931, 
Cuaderno 2, pp. 171-73. 
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of abbreviation and similar touches that add to the ease of the reader and 
detract not at all from faithful reproduction. 

The editor is primarily an editor, not a commentator, preferring to 
give book and page of other commentators; but he does add a few remarks 
of his own, chiefly philological, at times to supplement or supplant some 
other editor’s note. The first of this kind encountered in the second vol- 
ume here reviewed is about Sancho’s urgent advice to his master in chap- 
ter xxx: “Casese, casesse luego, encomiendole yo a Satanas, y tome esse 
reyno que se le viene a las manos de ‘vobis vobis’.” The editor agrees with 
Clemencin that this should have been, as it probably was in Cervantes’ 
manuscript, bobilis bobilis, since Sancho was so unlikely to know vobis. 
But the typesetter’s knowledge was probably just the opposite, and he con- 
sequently must have heard vobis when the copy reader pronounced the 
unfamiliar bdébilis. On the same passage Rodriguez Marin has a note 
nearly three times as long, but overlooking the point about the composi- 
tor; he, too, mentions Clemencin and says: “... mds delgado y con més 
espacio habia que hilar esto,” and quotes from Tirso a vobilis vobis, then 
refrains from further comment. Since Sancho was no great reader of 
Tirso, and Cuesta’s compositor was probably setting from dictation, Sche- 
vill’s suggestion seems sounder than Rodriguez Marin’s, and is certainly 
not evasive. 

In the same thirtieth chapter is the omission, from the princeps, of 
Sancho’s recovery of his ass, which Cuesta rectified in his second edition. 
Most editors insert the passage in their text, with a note. Schevill, con- 
forming to the princeps, omits the passage and places it in his note. 

In very few instances has Professor Schevill allowed himself to make 
a bracketed suggestion in the text. One of these is in chapter xxxv at the 
point where we read in the princeps: “En esto, el que tenia Leonela,” 
that is, the “gusto” of the preceding sentence, “de verse qualificada, no 
de con sus amores ...,” Schevill’s text reads: “no de [deshonesta] con sus 
amores...” The note on this passage discusses the conjectured “desho- 
nesta,” and also gives the readings of the early editions, together with 
that of Hartzenbusch. Most editors, including Rodriguez Marin, avoid 
the difficulty of “no de con” by omitting “no de” and the comma before it. 
Whether we agree with the conjecture or not, we are sure we have the 
original reading, and are as free—calificados—to make our own conjec- 
ture as Leonela was to pursue her amour. This reviewer sees a possible 
conjecture, concerning the compositor, similar to the one about Sancho’s 
vobis. 

This brief notice is not the place to discuss the other notes of scholarly 
or curious interest, but merely to emphasize the reliability of Schevill’s 
text, the unfailing presence of the variants, and the marked independence 
of editorial judgment, all of which make the text and notes so valuable to 
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those who demand a definitive edition. One wishes the notes had been 
more numerous, but the editor doubtless felt that to multiply them was 
unnecessary to his prime purpose of fixing the text of the princeps. 

The bibliography, however, must have a paragraph, because of the 
great value it adds to this edition. Here is a full and exceedingly accu- 
rate bibliography. The whereabouts is noted of every rare volume men- 
tioned, with a detailed description. Copies of most of those volumes the 
editor has held in his hand, having for the purpose visited the chief libra- 
ries of Europe. An example of the completeness of the bibliographical 
notes occurs in the appendix to the second volume; it amplifies a note of 
Clemencin’s, which omits the title and date of the Ceremonial Romano, 
referred to in connection with Sancho’s “mutatio capparum” after the 
winning of the helmet of Mambrino. To obtain the missing details, Sche- 
vill searched many libraries in vain for the Ceremonial, and finally found 
it in Ziirich, and in it the very words: “De Vigilia Pentecostes & Muta- 
tione Capparum.” Schevill gives the entire history of this book and quotes 
from it at length regarding the ecclesiastical change of vestments, to the 
extent of nearly two pages. This example alone will suggest the relia- 
bility and fullness of the bibliography. 

The two remaining volumes of this edition are in press. Twenty-four 
pesetas for the set of four volumes is little enough for this invaluable 
accession to anyone’s library. 


Bibliografia de R. Foulché-Delbosc (1864-1929), por Isang, Foutcué- 
De.zosc y JuLtio Puyot. Madrid, 1931. 173 pages. Portrait. 


This is a book for every Hispanist to keep at hand for constant refer- 
ence. Sefior Puyol, following the plan of his bibliography of Adolfo Bo- 
nilla y Martin (Madrid, 1927), has made a chronological list (of 436 
items) accompanied by descriptions and remarks varying from a few 
lines to three pages; the list is followed by five indexes classified as phi- 
lology, literary criticism, edited texts, bibliography, and translations. It 
had been Sefior Puyol’s intention to include, as in his work on Bonilla, a 
biography and a critical review of Foulché’s work, but he put these aside 
on learning that they had been undertaken by M. Barrau-Dihigo, who for 
many years was an intimate friend of Foulché and several times a col- 
laborator. Therefore, Sefior Puyol has in a dozen pages briefly sketched 
the career of this remarkable scholar. The work is deeply indebted to 
Mme Foulché-Delbosc for supplying a large quantity of memoranda of 
dates, places, publishers, extracts, summaries, and prints which would have 
been inaccessible without her help; her contributions have revealed no 
small part of Foulché’s work, particularly his early studies, frequently 
hidden under a pseudonym, and special editions. It is due to Mme Foulché- 
Delbosc’s intimate and intelligent knowledge of her husband’s work and 
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her enthusiastic collaboration, says Sefior Puyol, that he can assure the 
reader “que si en la ‘Bibliografia’ se advierten algunas inevitables omi- 
siones, habrén de ser muy pocas y, desde luego, de escasisima importancia.” 

In his college years Foulché-Delbosc began to study law with a view 
to a diplomatic career; but in the course of required language study he 
found this to be his chief interest, and in a few years he became a notable 
polyglot speaking five languages and reading eight others. Among them 
all Spanish was his favorite, and when but twenty-three years old he 
began his career as a Hispanist. In 1893 he wrote his Etude sur “La 
Guerra de Granada” de Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, which was pub- 
lished in 1894—its author’s thirtieth year and the book his forty-sixth 
publication. After this he went from library to library throughout Europe 
acquiring voluminous data, meeting notable scholars, and collecting books 
and manuscripts “suficiente para dar abasto a tres vidas tan laboriosas 
como la suya.” 

It was in this same year, 1894, that he began publishing the Revue 
Hispanique, whose eighty volumes now form an imposing monument of 
the most varied Spanish learning. Those editors who even now are ex- 
periencing the difficulties of such an enterprise can imagine what they 
were when Romance scholarship was so much nearer its beginnings. But 
so authoritative had the Revue become after ten years of its life that in 
1905 the Hispanic Society of America, then just founded by the generosity 
of Archer M. Huntington, began to finance it. From then it prospered 
until the outbreak of the war, when the press and the material for two 
numbers were seized by the Germans. Even so the Revue appeared with 
but slight irregularity, though the labor was thrown almost entirely on the 
editor. It is probable that the excessive strains, of all kinds, of those 
years were the cause of the illness and subsequent invalidism that hastened 
Foulché’s death in 1929, in his sixty-fifth year. There are certain issues 
of the Revue in those war years written by him alone, with the usual 
number of pages, more than three hundred; and to avoid showing this fact 
Foulché resorted to a number of pseudonyms. And the Revue went on 
its way. When the war ended, his collaborators reappeared; to name them 
would be to list the chief Romance scholars of Europe and the Americas. 
The most characteristic features of the Revue are inedited texts, critical 
editions of Spanish works, and foreign studies of things Spanish. The 
eighty volumes now form a store that must be consulted by anyone pro- 
posing any historical or literary research. 

In Sefior Puyol’s Bibliografia the contributions of Foulché to the 
Revue will be found duly noted as such. During the thirty-five years of 
his editorship more than two hundred original works of his appeared in 
the Revue, besides a hundred seventy-one reproductions of texts, over fifty 
of which had been theretofore inedited; and there, too, is a miscellany of 
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other matter so extensive that it is no less than wonderful how one man, 
even if free from the terrible strain of the war and subsequent invalidism, 
could have produced such enormous quantities of sound, ripe scholarship. 
Not only that, but outside the Revue Foulché poured forth his energy. 
He founded in 1894 the Bibliotheca Hispanica, in which he published the 
first critical edition of Lazarillo de Tormes and reprinted the 1499 and 
1501 editions of the Comedia de Calisto e Melibea, and other texts of 
prime importance. Still not exhausted, Foulché joined Bonilla in 1905 in 
founding the Biblioteca Oropesa, a splendid anthology of Castilian poetry. 
In 1907 he began publishing the Coleccién de textos castellanos antiguos; 
in 1909 he founded the Sociedad de Bibliéfilos madrilefios, in which he 
edited three extensive texts, and still had time to arrange the Cancionero 
castellano del siglo xv, which forms two volumes of the Nueva biblioteca 
de autores espatioles; also to collaborate with M. Barrau-Dihigo in the 
invaluable Manuel de l’hispanisant, the first of its kind, its purpose being to 
orient Hispanists in their preliminary researches, always a long and labo- 
rious investigation. For instance, in the first volume alone of this work 
the total number of items is 2,683; Volume II deals with 186 collections 
dating from 1579 to 1923 and considers 4,761 items. This surely is one of 
the finest bibliographical manuals in existence. 

Foulché’s astonishing fertility was accompanied by all the best quali- 
ties of a critic, so rarely combined in a scholar of extraordinary output. 
His most salient quality was a scrupulous literary conscience which for- 
bade him to affirm positively anything that he could not at once prove, 
nor to venture a hypothesis not well supported by good evidence; his argu- 
ment was logical and he rigidly adhered to concrete fact. His statements 
were made with the least possible number of words, and his tone was sin- 
cere and eager, without the slightest hint of the oracular. In this last 
respect Foulché - Delbosc strongly contrasted with some of his contem- 
poraries. Sefior Puyol quotes from Bonilla’s Los estudios hispénicos en 
Francia an eloquent passage from which I take the following, where, 
describing the movement supported by Morel-Fatio and the universities of 
Toulouse and Bordeaux, Bonilla says: 

“A pesar de su notoria importancia, tiene cierto aspecto oficial y auto- 
ritario... Hay maestros, hay discipulos; hay jefes, hay subordinados; hay 
diplomas, hay titulos... Frente a este movimiento, solicita nuestra aten- 
cién y atrae nuestras simpatias otro de caracter muy diverso, individualista 
y libérrimo, que no arranca de Universidades, ni tiene nada que ver con 
Academias, que no ostenta condecoraciones ni titulos, que no busca la pro- 
teccién de nadie, ni teme la malevolencia de ninguno, que no confia sino 
en la propia voluntad, y que con sdlo este apoyo ha obtenido resultados 
verdaderamente admirables, hasta el punto de que ninguna otra labor le 
iguala en Francia por lo que atafie al estudio y depuracidén de la historia 
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y literatura espafiolas: nos referimos al movimiento acaudillado por M. R. 
Foulché-Delbosc.” 

And here Sefior Puyol himself adds: 

“El ejemplo de Foulché-Delbosc, como el de Menéndez y Pelayo, como 
el de Bonilla y San Martin y como el de otros muchos que dejaron una 
labor intensa y valiosisima, pero que jamas pertenecieron ni quisieron per- 
tenecer a ningun corro, deberia ser grande ensefianza en estos tiempos en 
que se aspira a reducir a cero la individualidad humana y a fundir las 
sociedades en los moldes de la sindicacién y del régimen corporativo, 
formas que si aplicadas con prudente medida tienen indiscutibles ventajas, 
en cambio, si se aplican con el criterio exclusivista y mezquino de ciertos 
socidlogos improvisados que pretenden ajustar a cuadricula los actos de 
la vida, seran sin duda alguna, y como Dios no lo remedie, el seguro 
triunfo de las medianias audaces y de la vulgaridad chabacana, la exalta- 
cién del grosero y brutal materialismo econdmico y la muerte por asfixia 
de las mas nobles cualidades del espiritu.” 

Seftor D. Julio Puyol himself is one of the grand old men of Spanish 
scholarship, whose long career of solid accomplishment is well known to 
American Hispanists. He is a member of the Academia de la Historia 
and of the Academia de Ciencias Morales y Politicas; on Spanish feudal 
institutions he is the chief authority, and in about forty publications he 
has established himself as historian and critic; as secretary of the Insti- 
tuto de Reformas Sociales he produced many valuable reports on labor 
conditions. Best known in America, perhaps, are such critical studies as 
those of El Arcipreste de Hita, La crénica popular del Cid, Las Herman- 
dades de Castilla y Leén, Cantar de gesta de Don Sancho II de Castilla, 
his critical text of La picara Justina, and his Cervantine studies. Sefior 
Puyol lives in Madrid, and is at present completing La conspiracién de 
Espoz y Mina, a study in contemporary history based on a copious col- 
lection of inedited documents, some of which contain highly important 
information hitherto unknown. This work will probably appear within a 
few weeks. 


La Puntuacién en doce lecciones, por ELioporo FLores ToLepo. Edito- 
rial Nascimento, Santiago de Chile, 1931. 163 pages. 


Here is a wail, from Dr. Flores’ introduction, that echoes in every 
land but Xauxa: “No exageramos si decimos que ... los alumnos que aban- 
donan las aulas no saben redactar una linea, ni poner una puntuaci6n acer- 
tada, ni escribir con ortografia, ni expresarse gramaticalmente.” Can the 
schools remedy any or all of these evils? If so, why don’t they? If not, 
who can? Is slovenly speech inevitable in all but the few with a natural 
delight in precise expression? Or is it possible by special training to im- 
prove the speech of most young people, willy nilly? Dr. Flores, in spite 
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of his introductory words above quoted, must be hopeful about it, since 
this book on punctuation is the first of four in his projected series on 
correct expression. But I fear he has begun somewhat formidably—as is 
common enough, I may tell him, in at least one country to the north of 
Chile. Now, formidable presentation is just what you must avoid if you 
would teach a barbarian in spite of himself; that is, desasnarle, to use a 
delightful Spanish verb. Dr. Flores starts out on the title-page with 
punctuation alone, but on the first page of text we at once encounter the 
words “gramaticalmente,’ “primera persona gramatical,” “segunda per- 
sona,” and “invirtiendo el orden ideolégico de las proposiciones y ante- 
poniendo el término urbano”—all these within eight consecutive lines. 
Isn’t that formidable? The subject of the first lesson is punctuation of 
vocative expressions, and it takes up eight pages, including the examples. 
I believe two would be better, and suggest that, in such a book or any other 
book of instruction, the terminology should be very carefully adjusted to 
the prospective reader, who in this instance probably knows no gram- 
matical person or proposition, and will be dazed and daunted by an as- 
sumption that he does know them. Professor Flores is a great scholar, 
covered with academic honors at home and abroad, and an authority on 
Chilean usage; but perhaps he could learn much from a proofreader’s 
style-book about presenting the subject of punctuation. The first lesson in 
his manual is, essentially, intended to show why “Good morning, sir!” has 
“sir” placed at the end and set off with a comma, whereas “Company: At- 
tention!” has “Company” at the beginning and set off, preferably, with a 
colon. Vocatives of different degrees of emphasis are explained and 
punctuated, but it seems to me this can be done with so little grammatical 
apparatus that the victim will begin to relax after reading a few lines, 
and finally so far forget his natural antipathy as to become really inter- 
ested in commas and colons. But these strictures may be excessive, and 
as we proceed to later lessons they seem so; perhaps, too, the Chilean 
youth is better acquainted with grammar than ours, in spite of my first 
quotation from our author. Certainly he must know the youth’s back- 
ground, for he is a prominent authority on popular education, with many 
volumes thereon to his credit. 


While speaking of Professor Flores I should like to note one of his 
labors that must bring him the gratitude of folklorists everywhere; 
namely, his collections Adivinanzas en Chile, Cuentos adivinanzas, Can- 
ciones de Cuna, and others not at hand. These are admirable contribu- 
tions, made by an enthusiast; in the first mentioned, he says in the intro- 
duction : 


“Recuerdo que cuando era muchacho nos reuniamos en nuestro pueblo 
natal de Constitucién todos los de nuestra edad, en las noches invernales 
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o de luna ‘a contar cuentos’ i a ‘echar adivinanzas.’ Las relaciones mara- 
villosas sobre encantamientos i brujas o las graciosas aventuras del ‘solda- 
dillo’ nos embobaban i las escuchabamos con particular silencio; pero 
cuando se llegaba al terreno de las adivinanzas, entonces la reunién era 
inquieta, porque aquello era un verdadero torneo i el que no daba con la 
solucion a la tercera vez era ‘metido’,” 


that is, imaginatively thrust into repulsive places. In mixed company, the 
game was analogous with “Forfeits” except that the basis was always 
riddles. The riddle is not so popular in English-speaking countries; is 
this owing to a slower wit or to a mere difference of tastes? There is 
surely no such riddle literature in the United States as is revealed in the 
collections above noted. 


S. L. M1iLtLtarp RosENBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 
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™ Spanish Composition Book 
UN VIAJE POR ESPANA: 


By J. P. W. Crawford, University of Pennsylvania 


“Any book appearing under the name of Professor Crawford no longer 
needs recommendation, and this composition book displays as much thor- 
oughness and accuracy as the previous scholarly works and class-texts 
which have long since established themselves as standard.” — Barbara 
Matulka, in the Romanic Review. 


The following extracts from its adoption list demonstrate the widespread 
use of the book: 


Alabama College New York University Univ. of Maryland 


Boston University Northwestern University Univ. of North Carolina 
Bowdoin College Occidental College Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Brigham Young Univ. Rutgers University Univ. of South Carolina 
Brown University Smith College Univ. of Tennessee 
Dalhousie University Univ. of Arkansas Univ. of Toronto 
Dartmouth College Univ. of Iowa Univ. of Virginia 
George Washington Univ. Univ. of Michigan Univ. of Wisconsin 
Indiana University Univ. of Minnesota Washington University 








HENRY HOLT AND CO., INC. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 















Two books for the price of one 


FIRST SPANISH GRAMMAR AND READER 
By Cartos Garcia-Prapa and WiL1AM Eape WILSon 


This convenient, combined grammar and reader, prepared by members 
of the department of Romanic Languages at the University of Wash- 
ington, not only eliminates the expense of more than one textbook in 
the first-year course, but also introduces a method which rapidly 
develops reading ability along with the acquisition of grammatical 
principles. It is an innovation. 12mo, 580 pp. Illus. 








For study and amateur production 


FIVE ONE-ACT SPANISH PLAYS 
Edited by Acnes M. Brapy and Marcaret Husson 


These excellent plays—a fantasy, two comedies, an interlude, and a 
miracle play—introduce the student to five of Spain’s outstanding con- 
temporary dramatists, Sierra, Rivas, Benavente, Rusifiol, and Quintero. 
While intended primarily for reading and study they are well adapted 
for amateur performances and have been successfully produced by 
American college students. 12mo, 196+-89 pp. Illus. 








353 FOURTH AVE. 2126 PRAIRIE AVE. 
NEW YORK THE CENTURY CO. CHICAGO 



































THE HISPANIC SERIES 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 


JOHN D. FITZ-GERALD, Ph.D., Litt.D. 











FOR THE SECOND SEMESTER 
READERS 


BerGc&-SoLterR AND Hatueway, Elementary Spanish-American 
Reader. Travel story, with exercises. Especially adapted for use 
in classes in commercial Spanish. 


Espinosa, Elementary Spanish Reader. Literature and folklore. 


Espinosa, First Spanish Reader. Especially for younger students. 
Includes simple grammar review. 


Gimeno, Cuentos de Aca y Alla. Ready soon. 


Wixins, Elementary Spanish Prose Book. Travel story—Spain 
and South America. Thorough grammar review, with conversation 
and composition. 











BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 











Crofts Spanish Series 


N. B. ADAMS’ 








—POPULAR SPANISH READINGS 


E]l libro talonario 

Golpe doble — 
Contains in one volume--- Zatagiieta _ 

El Capitan Veneno 

La hermana San Sulpicio 


A wealth of reading matter—three stories, a play, and a 
condensed novel —in convenient and economical form. 


$1.50 
SPANISH FOLKTALES LOBOS DE MAR 
by Boggs and Adams by O. K. Lundeberg 
$1.10 (December) 


Write for Modern Language Catalog 
41 Union Square F. S. CROFTS & CO. New York 























BRITISH-AMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH 


SANTANDER, July-August 1932. 


Director: Professor E. Allison Peers. 


Prospectuses, enrollment blanks and rates of tuition for the 
above School will be furnished to American members by its 
American representative, Professor J. W. Barlow, New York 
University, 26 Washington Place, New York City. All arrange- 
ments for ocean passage may be made through Professor Bar- 
low, and members who wish to travel in Spain may join the 
group which he will organize, to leave New York about July Ist. 
The group will travel in Spain during July, reaching Santander 
in time for the opening of the regular summer session. Rates 
will be inclusive and as low as is consistent with good accommo- 
dations. A post-card addressed to Professor Barlow will bring 
complete information. 











Las buenas firmas son las que se intentan imitar. Esta es 
la mejor prueba de la seriedad e importancia de la 


LIBRERIA DE LOS BIBLIOFILOS ESPANOLES 
GABRIEL MOLINA, Sucesores 
Travesia del Arenal, 1, MADRID, ESPANA 
Direccién telegrafica: Molinsur. Teléfonos 14098 y 17033. 
La mas antigua y acreditada. 
Servimos toda clase de libros antiguos y modernos, se hallen 
O no en nuestros catalogos, que enviamos gratis. Corresponsales 
en las principales plazas del mundo. 
ji, Cuiden mucho de la direccién en la correspondencia!!! 











SPAIN - 1933 


Annual residential tour includes: Summer session, Centro de Estudios. 
Madrid sightseeing. Excursions: Escorial, Segovia, LaGranja, Toledo, 
Salamanca, Avila. Travel: Basque Country by Motor, Burgos, Granada, 
Cérdoba, Sevilla, Ronda, Gibraltar, Valencia, Barcelona, Northern Africa 
(Tangier, Tetuan), England, Holland, Belgium, France. 


EUROPEAN MOTOR TOUR 


Personally conducted private parties of limited membership. The most comprehensive 
tours at the most reasonable rates. 
Address 


Marion Hay, Language Supervisor, 
Florida State Co lege for Women, Ta lahassee, Florida 





























THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Is designed to afford a medium of publication for articles 
relating to the history of the Hispanic American countries 
and to provide reviews or other notices of books and all 
publications of interest to students of that subject. The pub- 
lishers confidently hope, therefore, that they may have the 
co-operation of scholars in all countries who are interested in 
this field of study and of all men everywhere who desire to 
promote good-will among the American family of nations. 


James A. RoBEerTSON AND J. Frep Rippy, Editors 


Published Quarterly by Duke University Press, 
Durham, N.C. 











INSTITUTO DE LAS ESPANAS 


Thirteenth Annual Trip 


SPAIN 


and the 
CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS 


Courses in Madrid and in Santander 
LOWEST PRICES EVER OFFERED 





Write to 


WILLIAM M. BARLOW 
Box 27, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N.Y. 























Bulletin of Spanish Studies 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR ALL INTERESTED 
IN SPANISH 


This review contains articles in Spanish and English on 
Spanish literature, history, politics, painting, music, etc.; 
quarterly letters in Spanish from correspondents in Madrid 
and Barcelona; reviews of all notable books on Spanish 
studies ; occasional articles in Catalan, etc. 


Annual subscription $2.50, postage included. Specimen 
copy, 65 cents. Back numbers, volumes and binding cases 
(65 cents) are obtainable. 


Bulletin of Spanish Studies 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
ENGLAND 




















HISPANIC STUDIES 


by E. C. HILLS 


Hispania Monographs No. 1 
[Each copy autographed by the late author] 


To order a copy, fill out this coupon and mail to 


HISPANIA, Box 1725, Stanford University, Calif. 


SOR. WD icicnictnmniiniil copies of Hispanic Studies, by 
E. C. Hills, price $2.00. Enclosed find check (money 
order) for §................... 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


BALLOT FOR OFFICERS 


Professor W. S. Hendrix, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, has 
submitted to the members of the Association the following nominations of 


officers for the calendar year of 1933. Any member may substitute on his or her 


ballot any desired name for any given post. Vote by placing a cross in the square 
to the right of the name of the nominee or his substitute. Mail this ballot to 
Miss Rose D. Amepgo, 2129 Greenwich Street, San Francisco, California. 





PRESIDENT 





MISS VESTA CONDON, Cleveland, Ohio 








THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT (three-year term) 





H. ALPERN, New York City 











EDITOR OF HISPANIA (three-year term) 





ALFRED COESTER, Stanford University 











MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL (three-year term)  V3te for 





S. GRISWOLD MORLEY, University of California 





STURGIS E. LEAVITT, University of North Carolina 














COME TO THE MEETING! 
December 29 and 30, San Francisco, Calif. 
William Taylor Hotel, McAllister and Leavenworth Streets 


RESERVATIONS 


Hore: Apply direct to William Taylor Hotel, McAllister and Leavenworth, 
Single Room, $3.00; Double Room with twin beds, $4.00. 

Luncueon, December 29, 75 cents. Banquet, 7 p.m., $1.75. Write to 
Miss Rose D. Amedeo, before December 22, who will hold tickets for you. 



































MACMILLAN 
HISPANIC SERIES 


Under the General Editorship of 
J. P. WickersHam Crawrorp and Otis H. GREEN 
of the University of Pennsylvania 


Las Memorias de Mama Blanca 


By Teresa pe ta Parra, Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabulary, by Cartos Garcia-Prapa, Assistant Professor of 
Spanish, and CLotitpe M. Wi son, Jnstructor in Romanic Languages, 
the University of Washington. 











This book, adapted for use in first-year classes, introduces to students 
and teachers of Spanish in the United States a woman writer from 
Venezuela, Teresa de la Parra. Her story of life on a South American 
farm is written in excellent Spanish, easy, fluent, clear, and precise, and 
abounds in humor and charm. To illustrate the book, Professor Garcia- 
Prada has prepared a series of fifteen original or Mae drawings 
showing some interesting and picturesque aspects of city and country life 
in Venezuela. The editorial features carry out the usual high standards 
of the Macmillan Hispanic Series. 


To be published in November 


Los Malhechores del Bien 


By Jacinto BENAvENTE. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary by Invinc A. Leonarp and Rosert K. SpauLpIne, Assistant Pro- 
fessors of Spanish, University of California, Berkeley. 


This play, representing the dramatist’s best period, offers the student 
living, natural Spanish without complicated syntax, and will familiarize 
him with the best of Castilian used on the contemporary Spanish stage. 
Students will readily appreciate the mild satire and the especial brand of 
humor which are Benavente’s and which come out so clearly in this repre- 
sentative work. 

The edition here presented has been especially authorized by Bena- 
vente. Notes and vocabulary have been made very complete so as to put 
the play well within the reach of elementary classes. The introduction 
— a discussion of the most recent plays of this outstanding play- 
wright. 

To be published in December 


Eighteen Titles 


of this popular series of Spanish books for high 
schools and oe are now published or about 
to be published. Write us for complete informa- 
tion. 














60 Fifth Avenue THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York City 





Basal Spanish Readers to fill all needs 


Alonso & Hershey’s 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
SPANISH 


Harrison’s 
MEXICO SIMPATICO 


Hills and Cano’s 
CUENTOS Y LEYENDAS 


Kany’s 
FIESTAS Y COSTUMBRES 
ESPANOLAS 


McHale’s 
UN VIAJE A SUD AMERICA 


Myatt, Garcia & Wickham 
MODERN SPANISH READER 


Nelson’s 
SPANISH-AMERICAN READER 


Pittaro’s BOSTON 
A SPANISH READER NEW YORK 


Pittaro & Green CHICAGO 
CUENTOS CONTADOS ATLANTA 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Walsh’s 


PRIMER LIBRO DE LECTURA ens 
LONDON 


Weems 
UN VERANO EN ESPANA 








